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ADVERTISEMENT. 



After the preliminary 'works which have 
already appeared to simplify the Mythology 
of the Ancients, and adapt it for the female 
mind, this publication may perhaps be 
deemed superfluous ; and the only apology 
the Author can ofleris the opportunity it pre- 
sented of contrasting the truths of Christi* 
anity with the errors of Pagan superstition. 
And at a moment when our dearest interests 
in Religion, and our hopes of salvation are 
assailed on every side, and undermined in 
every form, she trusts she shall be pardoned 
this feeble attempt to intermingle with the 
daily lessons of the rising generation that 
Great Cause, which involves their future 
and eternal happiness. 



The following outline of the Greek and 
Roman Mythology, which is considered 
as sufficient to give a general view of the 
subject, has been principally selected from 
Ahhk Tressan's abridgment of the learned 
and voluminous labors of Abb^ Bauier, and 
which, from the historical and moral ex- 
planatioQ it contains, is recommended a« 
a work which may be very profitably 

« 

perused by the learner, while the ensuing 
pages are committed to me^iory. 



London, Jug. 7, 1820. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 



JLhb word Mythology is compoj»ed of two 
Greek words> Mythos, fable^ and Logos, dis* 
course. It is an explanatipn of the histories of 
the Gods of the HeaHiens^ the greater part of 
whom are not merely beings of imagination^ but 
men rendered illustrious by their heroic virtues 
and great achieTemeiits, wUch^inmany instances, 
bear a striking reference to prcrfane history and 
Holy Writ. Ajicient writers abound with my- 
thokipcal aKuaMms, and poelay owes to tlito 
sdencfi some of its most stiiking omamento^ 



THE ORIGIN OF FABLS« 

The origin of 'fable is involved in much ob- 
scurity. Before the invention of letters^ the re- 
Myth. A 



membranoe of celebrated actionB wa^ only pre- 
served by tradition. The human mind is fond 
of the wonderful; and truth not being found suffi- 
ciently attractive to satisfy the pride of man, 
he decked her with boirowed ornaments, and 
thought to magnify: the reputation of heroes^ 
and give a powerful excitement to virtue, by 
embellishing and exaggerating, as great exploits, 
some of their most simple actions.' 



OF THB HEROIC OR FABULOUS TIMES. 

Ancient and modem history agree, that , the 
heroic and fabulous times of Greece and Rome 
may be reckoned, from the deluge of Ogyges, 
1600 years before Christ, to the establishment 
of the Olympiads, which contains a space of 
1300 years. During this period we may reckon 
not only the different orders of Deities, to whom 

' Sibst of the Greek fables were derived from Egypt 
and Phoenicia, which were the seats oCarts and civilisation 
whilst Greeqe was in a stale of ignorance and barbarism. 



divine honors were paid^ but likevrise all thO!$e 
distinguished leaders of the Grecian colonies^ 
thd* demi-gods and heroes, whose wonderful ex- 
ploits in the conquest of the Golden Fleece, 

•■"-V. • 

or the Argonautic Expedition, and during the 
Theban and Trojaja wars, tiave been the con- 
stant theme of the ancient poets and histo- 
, riftns. The times, previous to this period, were 
involved in such impenetrable darkness, that the 
Greeks themselves had no certain, knowledge 
of them ; and it was not till after the establish- 
ment of the Olympiads, that the history of 
Greece assumed a regular form. 



TRADITION OF THE GREEKS. 

The Greeks traced the origin of their Deities 
to Coelus or Heaven, the most ancient of the 
t?ods, and Vesta or Earth, the most ancient of 
the Goddesses. Their sons were called Titan 
and Saturn. Titan being the elder brothc^> ibb 
right of soTere%nty devolved on him. This 

■ 

he resigned, in^complianee witk the wishes af his 



jiiott«r Vesta, 4o his younger brother^ oncon^- 
tio&tkathe should destroy all his male children, 
rthat the empire of the world might return to his 
descaidants. Ccmformahly to this agreement, 
jSatam is said to have devoured his sons, as 
^soon as they were %om. But Cybele, his wMe, 
haifing twins, showed him only Juno, and 
fave Jupiter to her priests, called the Cureti^, 
in the island of Crete, who brought him up. 
Neptune and Pluto were secreted in the same 
jMsner. Titan, haying discovered this decep- 
tion, made wax upon Saturn, conquered and 
imprisoned him with Cybele. When Jupiter 
was arrived at manhood, he vanquished 
Titan and set his parents at liberty. But 
Saturn having been infonned that one of his 
diildten^ was deslSBed to 'lunbrp his soe|ftre, 
^conspirM iiher nin of Jufiter, who, itiitated 
At Ins £idiei^s ingratitude^ dvo^ htoi from hea^ 
inNi« iSatnm /took fefoge in Italy^ where he wa& 
*hosj|^bly leoMveiJI by Janus, king of that 
cMUtry, wfao> dvided his idnfdom with Um. 
Tbeir tifign^as aflisti^fuished by so nraoh.wk* 



;l 



dam and justice^ that it was stiled the Golden 

Age. 



DIT1810N OP MYTHOLOGY. 

Pagan Mythology may be divided iaio nine 
parts : — 

1. The celestial Gods and Goddesses. 

2. The inferior Gods and Goddesses. 

3. The marine and river- Gods and God- 
desses. 

4. The terrestrial Gods and Goddesses. 

5. The infernal Gods and Goddesses. 

6. The virtues and vices. 

7. The heroes or demi-gods. 

8. The Theban and Trojan wars. 

9. Games, Temples, Oracles and Sybils. 



CELESTIAL GODS AND GODDESSES. 

These were called the supreme Gods, or Gods 
of the nations, {ind were considered as known 



mnd revered by all flonddiid. lliey formed Ihe 
Privy. Council of Jupiter, presided over the 12 
signs of the Zodiac, and the 12 months of the 
year, and were supposed to be more particn- 
laily employed ni the government of mankind. 
They were 12 in number: — 6 Gods, vizt Jupiter, 
Nepiune, Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Vulcan; and 
6 Goddesses, viz. Juno, Ceres, Minerva, Vesta, 
Diana, and Venus. 



■«*i 



JUPITER. 



Jupiter was the son of Saturn and Cybele. He 
was stiled the sovereign of Gods and the king^ 
of men. The appellations, that were bestowed 
upon him, mark the high consideration in which 
he was held, and the universal dominion he pos- 
sessed. He was called Optimus Maximus, or 
the best and greatest; All-powerful; Diespater, 

i 

the father of day ; Fluvius, as commanding the 
rain ; and the Thimderer, as master of the thun- 
der xttA lightning. Afiier bavipg wrested the 



empire of the wddd firom jtetnm his fivther, as 
we hare alieadf seen^ he letaiiied the celestial 
regions for Uinsetf, assigned the dominioaii of 
the seas to Neptune^ and allotted the itfonnl 
regions to Plato. He afterwards finally sribi- 
Aoed the Titans^ who attempted to besiege him 
in Mount Olympns, and ]^6cipitated them to 
the lowest depths of Tartaras. He then doTotiri 
himself to the goyemment of his empire and 
the happiness of mankind.^ As every nation 
had a different Jnpiter, his history is wiapped 
in obscurity and contradiction. He is some- 
times described as the principle of all justice 
and virtue, and often as the weakest and most 
criminal of men. He was worshipped as Jupiter 
Ammon in Lybia, as Jupiter Serapis in Egypt^ 
and Jupiter Belus in Assyria. His worship was 
the most solemn of any paid to the Heathen Dei- 
ties, and was diversified according to the attri- 
butes he was distinguished by, and Ihe nations 
who adored him. The victims mosft commonly 
sacrificed on his altars were goats, sheep, 
and wUte bulls with gilded horns. The oak 
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itnd olive were consecrated to him^ and he had 
three celebrated Oracles, that of Dodona, of 
Trophonius, and of Ammoh in Lybia. He is 
generally represented under the figure of a ma- 
jestic man, with a venerable beard, seated on a 
throne, holding a thunderbolt in his right hand, 
and in his left a sceptre of cypress, emblematic 
cal of the durability of his empire. The Titans 
are seen trampled under his feet, and an eagle, 
with extended wings, is placed at the foot of his 
1;luxme. 



NBPTUNE. 



Neptime was the son of Saturn and Cybele, 
and the brother of Jupiter. In the division of his 
father's^ kingdom, the dominion of the seas fell 
to his share. He presided over ships and 
maritime affairs, and had the power of subduing 
the stormy waves, or raising the most violent tem- 
pests. Besides the name of Neptune, the Gieeks 
gave him that of Poseidon, and the Romans, that 
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€»f Comm, the God of Coimsel. ^e games wlucb 
were celebrated to his honor were called 
Consualia ; and horses and moles^ which were 
consecrated to him^ were crowned with garlands 
of flowers^ and enjoyed a cessation from labor. 
Neptune is generally represented in a T^t shell, 
with his wife, Amphitrite, by his side, drawn by 
sea horses : sea nymphs are seen playing round, 
his car, and Tritons and Proteus sounding their 
Inunpets of sbeBs* u 



MSRCVRY. 




Mercvy was the son of Jupiter and-iiaiay and 
the nmbassador and principal minister of tike 
jGods. He aegoeiated peace, insphred their 
pobfic harangues, presided OTor conmierce, and 
tke mrts and sciences. It was siqiposed, that he 
alone had the power of separating the soul from 
tiie body, and influencing tfie (xansmigraticm of 
souls. Se wns named Mercury, from Mereaiura, 
oommeice; ifoifie9i as tfieinTentor of eloquence; 



16 

Catnillm, from his office of minister to the God^^ 
and yialis, because he was ihe guardian pf high 
yays. He is represented with wings attached to 
his head and feet, and a caduceus, or wan^ 
twisted round with serpents, the symbol of peace. 






APOLLO. 

ApoUo was the son of Jupitw and Latona^ and 
ttie God of physic, poetry, rhetoric, and music. 
Many fables are related of this God, who is said 
to have been banished iiom iyeayen by Jupit^, for 
haying destroyed the Cyclops, to reyenge the 
death of Esculapius, his son. During his exile he 
attended the AocIls of iidmetias, kiag of Thes* 
saly ; here he fell in loye with Daphne, who, fe- 
fusing his addressed and iSymg firom his pursuit, 
was metamorphosed into a laurel. This tree was 
afterwards consecrated to him, and wreaths of 
laurel were appropriated to those who gained 
the prise in poetry and the Pythian games. A- 
polio yras equally unfortunate in his frienddup, 
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for while playing al quoits wiih liis beloved 
Hyacinthus^ he accidentally killed him. In 
compassion for this loss, the pity of the Gods 
changed his dying friend into the flower which 
bears his name. Apollo had several names: 
Ddos, from the Island where he was bom ; 
Phabus, alluding to the sun^ with which he is 
often confounded ; woAPythius, from the victory, 
he gained over the serpent Python, which the. 
jealousy of Juno had excited against his mo« 

■ 

ther Latcma. This circumstance gave rise to 
the Pjrihian games, so famous in Greece, and to 
the name of the priestess who presided at his 
Oracle at Delphi. Magnificent temples were 
raised to his honor, and his Oracles were held 
in great veneration* 



MARS. 



Mars was the son of Jupiter and Juno, and 
the God of annies igid war. He was trained 



n 

bf J^^iter for the oAce of a great conummder; 
afld yf^M 8fippoi9edi to betbe Nimrod mentioiied 
lit Seriptare, as. a ^^ si^kty buiiter before l&e 
L&fAi** for that prowess^ which iirad aftenreords 
eiB|ilo7«d in subduing mankind^ was at first 
exeveised against wild beasts. He Itad several 
tevnples at R<nne and amoiig otiier warlike 
nttlions. His priests w^ieentmsted with the 
AnciUdy <j(t sacred shields.^ ^The fable relatenl^ 
timt a shield, of afonn at that time nnknown, 
having been fbtmd, it was supposed to have 
ftdlen from heaven^ andtm its preservation, the 
dtjr of Rome was destined to have &e empire 
of the world. Numa Pompilius, to ensure it 
from being lost, had several shields made so 
exactly alike, that it was impossible to distin* 
guish the original. The number of these 
Ancilia, and the priests who yarded them, was 
12. Mars is represented in a chariot drawn by 
horses, and guided by his sister Bellona : tenor 
and desolation attend his progress, and dis- 
cord flies before. The poets added, that fuiy 
and indignation sat perched upon his helmet, and 






^% 
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tbat fame always annoonced his approach. The 
dog, the wolf, the raven, and cock, were conse* 
crated to him. 



D 




VULCAN. 

Vulcan was the son of Jupiter and Juno. 
He is said to'have forged the thunderbolts, with 
whidi Jopiter destroyed the Titans, giants who 
attempted to scale the celestial regions. He 
was {HToiaised, in return, whatever he should de 
mand: and herequested Venus inmarriage. Haw 
ing afterwords offended Jupiter, he precipitat* 
ed him into the island of Lemnos; andinhis fall 
he w^ Iwied. He was supposed to have con- 
tinued his profession in the subterraneous 
caverns of Lemnos and Mount Etna, where he 
was assisted by the Cyclops, giant^ with one 
eye in the middle of their foreheads. He was the 
inventor aiid patron of the art of fftbricating 
metals, and executed the beautiful armour of 
Achilles and ^Sneas. Fise was consecrated to 
Myth. B 
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hita, and . he vas worshipped in Athens and 
Rome. A magnificent temple was dedicated to 
him at Memphis in Egypt, in whidi his colos* 
sal statue was placed, 75 feet high. The lion 
was sacred to him, because its roaring re- 
sembled a volcano. He is generally represent- 
ed working at a forge, attended by the Cyclops, 



'"**•>( 



JUNO. 

Juno was the daught^ of Saturn and iUiea^ 
a&d the sister ai^||i|ti^ of Jupiter : she was 
sfil^ the qiieeQ of the Gods, and the Goddess 
of empires and riches. She had three.children, 
Hebe, the Goddess of youth, who, before Gany^ 
mede supplied her place, served the Gods wiih 
nectar ; Mars,'and Vulcan. She was described of 
a haughty disposition, extremely jealous of Ju- 
piter, and implacable in her resentments. £neas 
npA his unhappy followers, and the City of Troy, 
were subject to her most cruel persecutiomt, to 
revengi^ theinsult of Paris, the son of Priam, who 



bad given tbe preference to Veniis, when he wad 
chargedyby the Goddess Discord^ to present the 
ajqple she had thrown ^' to the most beantifal.'^ /) 
She is represented under the figure of a majes- 
tic female, seated upon a throne, and sometimes 
in a car drawn by peacocks, which bird is con- 
secrated to her : she holds in one hand a sceptre^ 
and in the other a spindle ; and on her head she 
has a radiant crown, sometimes encircled by 
a rainbow, which is personified by Iris, her 
attendant and messenger, who is a beantifiil 
pymph, $6^31 descending upon the rainbow with 
expanded wii^, and a blaze o^ glory romad her ^ 

Iliad. Argos was I&ewise at her command : he 

if H 
had an hundred eyes, and she employed him to' 

watch the actions of Jupiter, S& of hi^ eyes al- 
ternately keqi^in^ watch. This spy, Merenry, 
at Ad request of Jupiter^ hilled to sleep wiA 
his flute, ai^ then killed faim.^^ Juno afterwards 
metamorphosed him into a peacock, wMcb re- 
presents in its plumage his multitude of eyes. 
Tly worship of Juno was more universal thaA 
even that of Jupiter : divine honours were paid 



\ 
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berin Europe, Asia, and Afnca, and particularly 
in Syria and Egjrpt. Her tejtnples were very nu- 
merous': that at Argos was the most magnificent ; 
it contained her statue of gold and ivory, of 
prodigious size, with the Graces and Hours 
placed above it. She was the genius of married 
women, who invoked her under the name of 
Juno Lueina. 



..^ 
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CERES. 

.' Ceres was the daughter of Saturn and Cybele : 
she was the Goddess of the fruits of the earthy 
and is supposed to be the firsts who taught (fee 
cultivation of com. Pluto having carried off her 
daughter Proserpine, she complained of thb 
act of violence to Jupiter, who permitted her to 
demand her back, and decreed, that Pluto should 
be compelled to restore her, provided she had 
not tasted any thing during her abode in the 
infernal regions. It was discovered and told by 
Ascalaphus, that she had unfortunately eaten 
part ciB. pomegranate, which rendered her return 
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impossible. This so irritated Ceres, that ^e 
threw some of the waters of Phlegethon into the 
informer's face, and he was transformed into an 
owl, the harbinger of misfortune. This bird, being 
likewise the emblem of wisdom, was afterwards 
taken under the protection of Minerva. Jupiter, 
to console and appeai^e Ceres, permitted Proser- 
pine to pass half the year in heaven and the 
other half in the infernal regions; This is sup- 
posed to be an emblem of the fruits of the 
earth, which remain half the year buried in the 
ground. Ceres is supposed to be the same ad 
the Egyptian Isis : she was worshipped as the 
divinity, who presided over agriculture and the 
fruits of the earth. Ears of com and wine were 
offered to her. She is represented as a tall 
majestic woman, with yellow hair surmounted 
with ears of com ; in her right hand she holds 
a bunch of poppies, and in her left a lighted 
torch, which she kindled at Mount Etna, when 
in excess of grief she went to seek her daughter 
through the world. 
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MINBRVA. 

Minerva was the Goddess of wisdom, and fhe 
patroness of the arts : she was considered as the 
noblest production of Jupiter, and is said to 
have sprung from his forehead in a complete 
suit of armour. She was likewise called Pallas^ 
from a Greek word signifying the brandishing 
of a javelin, and Athena, from being the tutelary 
Goddess of Athens^ The fable relates, that 
after Cecrops had founded 'that city, Minerva 
and Neptune disputing with each other the 
honour of naming it, the Gods decided, that 
whichever produced the most useful gift to man 
should have that privilege : Neptune, striking 
tbe ground with his trident, caused a beautiful 
horse to spring forth; Minerva produced an 
olive-tree in full bloom, and the deities decided 
in heriavour. This Goddess had solemn festi- 
vals celebrated in her honour, and a magnificent 
templo dedicated to her by the AthenianSji 
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which the celebrated sculptor Phidias adorned 
with her statue^ of gold and ivory. She is re- 
presented as a beautiful woman, with a helmet 
and breast-plate, holding in her right hand a, 
lance, and in her left her buckler, called ^gis, 
on which was embossed the head of Medusa, one 
of the Gorgons, which had the power of turning 
all who looked on it into stone. A cock, the 
emblem of valour, stood on one side of her, and 
an owl, the symbol of meditation, was placed 
on her helmet. 



VESTA. 

Vesta was the daughter of Saturn, and the 
Goddess of fire. Numa Pompilius raised an 
altar to her, and instituted those celebrated 
priestesses^ who bore the name of Vestals. 
These were Roman virgms chosen between 
the ages of 6 and 10 years. The time of their 
consecration lasted 30 years;, they were then 
emancipated from their priesthood, and at liberty 
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to marry. Their principal employment con- 
sisted in maintaining <lie sacred fire, wbich bnm- 
ed in honour of Vesta, the preservation of which 
was considered of so much importance, that 
if it happened to expire, all public business 
and amusements were suspended till the crime 
was expiated. This event was a subject of gen- 

ft 

etal mourning, and regarded as a direful pre- 
sage; if it waa discovered, that one of the 
Vestal virgins had violated her vows of chastity, 
nothing could save her from the dreadful death 
of being buried alive/ Besides the consecrated 
fire, the temple of this Goddess contained the 
household Gods, which the pious JBneas had 
saved from the destruction of Troy, and the 
Palladium, a sacred image of Minerva, which was 
supposed to have fallen from the skies,' and had 
been preserved with great vigilance in the citadel 
of Troy, an oracle having declared that as long as 
it remained there the city would be invincible : 
it was, however, conveyed away by Ulysses 
and tKomed, and Troy was taken. Hence ttia 



» 
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word palladimn is med figuratively^ to signify the 
preservatimi of a valuable object. 



X 



DIANA. 



B 



Diatiawas the daughter of Jupiter andLatoniii 
and the Groddess of chastity and hunting : she was 
called by the Greeks the trifoim Goddess, being 
worshipped under three different characters ; on 
earth she was stiled Diana; in heaven, Luna ; and 
in the infeinal regions, Hecate. In her earthly 
departriiMt she presided over the chase, where 
she is represented attended by her 60 nymphs, with 
buskins on her feet^ and a quiver and bow in her 
hand, and her forehead ornamented with a cres- 
cent. In her heavenly office, where she is called 
the moon, she enlightens the earth by the mild 
influence of her rays : she is there represented in a 
chariot of ebony, covered with a black veil, sur- 
rounded with stars, and holding a flambeac^ in her 
hand, tin the infernal regions she is likewise 
called Proserpine as well as Hecate, and is sup- 
posed to preside over the shades of the departed. 
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tnhet pride, sererity, and apieit of Tcngeaaoe, she 
resembled Jano, She ponisked with unielentiiig 
cruelty the nnfortunate A!ctebn, for accidentally 
entering a grotto where she was bathing with her 
nymphs^ by metamorphosing him into a stag, when 
he was immectiately torn to pieces by his own 
dogs. The temple, of E^hesuis, one of the seren 
wonders of the world, was dedicated to her ; and 
another aitiiated in Taurica Chersonesos, now 
called Crimea, where human victims were offered 
to her* Sffrangers, who wete^Upwtecked on tlie 
coftfit, weie Mkewise sacrificed on h^ aJtars. 



tiMMwMMNatoBawn* 



VBWUS, 



Venus was the Goddess of beauty and tll^ 
mother of love. She is said to have sprung: from 
the froth of the sea, and to have been wafted by 
the Zephyrs to the island of Cyprus, wliere the 
rosy hours, who were entrusted with her education, 
received, her, and conducted her in^o heaven. 
Her history is involved in much obscurity, the 
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ancients reckoning fonr different Goddesses^ -who 
bore the name of Venus, whose origin, fable, and 
properties, were distinct. She is sometimes a 
planet ; sometimes presides over chaste affection 
and marriage ; at others over criminal desires ; but 
she is generally considered as governing the 
passions, and her influence is acknowledged to 
be more powerful than that of any of the God- 
desses, Vulcan demanded her for a wife, as a 
reward for a signal service he had rendered Ju- 
piter in forging his thunderbolts ; Mars deposited 
his trophies at her feet ; Adonis was enamoured 
of her; and Paris presented her with the apple 
thrown by the Goddess Discoifl. She is repre- 
iaented surrounded with the graces and loves, who 
are her attendants ; flowers spring under her feet, 
dnd smiles and joy are in her train. She wears 
round her waist the mysterious cestus or girdle, 
which is supposed to inspire irresistible affection, 
and traverses the heavens in a chariot of ivory, 
drawn by doves. Her worship extended over 
all the known world; but her principal temples were 
at Papbos, Cytfaerea and Ida)ia. Incense wi^i 
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bomt on her altars^ and sometimes a white goat 
was sacrificed. The dove, fhe swan^ fhe 1086^ 
and file myrtle^ were sacied tp her. 



REFLECTIONS, 

AFTBRihe fataldisobedienceof ourfirstparentt^ 
which brought death and sin into the world, tihe 
evil passions of manUnd being no longer goided 
or restrained by the divine presence, the pre^ 
cepts and worship of the true God gradnally 
decayed. Succeeding generations bepoming stiU 
more invcdved in the masses of ignorance and 
error, an almost universal depravity ensued^ 
ai^d the sacred ordinances of religion were buried 
in the g]ro^^st superstitions, and. accompanied 
with thepip^t atrpclous barbarities. In proportion 
as the tradition of one Almq;hty, Omnipresent 
and Omniscient Deity l|^eca^e obscured^ the human 
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miiid sank deeper iiito cormptioii^ fhe atlaAbttfes 
of (fivine perfection were lost, or ^ feebfy pottf- 
trayed, that (he divinities l&erjr avfoired Were in- 
vested with all the passions and weaknesses of 
flie mortals who worshipped them ; '' ptofessiiig 
'^themselves to be wise, fhey became fools, ^d 
'^changed the glory of the incorruptible GrOd into an 
''image made like to corraptible man, and to birds 
'' and foor-footed beasts and creeping things/^' Left 
to wander in the chaos of doabt aiid uncertainty^ 
harassed by digmger, and pressed by necessity^ 
aitemately elated with hope or depressed with 
fear, and eager in the pursuit of that pifmeval 
faapphiess man enjoyed, when innocence was hii^ 
lot, and the Garden of Eden his abode, lliey t^ 
garded every thing that surroundedlhem as objectll 
of adoration and terror ; and h^nce the influeiice 
of all created nature was invoked and worshipped. 
Hie Egyptians, l^ersians, Ar^ians, and almost all 
the nations <tf the east, worsliipped the smi. They 
had besides different species of idolatry^ but it was 

I Rom. i. SS> 93« 
Jlyth. .0 
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among the Greeks^ whose inventive fimcy gavelife 
and animation to every object, that we find that 
mnltiplicity of divinities with which (heir mjrtfao- 
logy abomids, and which constitutes the spirit and 
beauty of their classic poetry. Temples and 
altars were raised to their honour, sacrifices offer-^ 
ed, and victims slain, to avert the miseries ta 
which *' flesh]is heir/' or to atone for those crimes, 
which proceeded from the violation of those divine 
laws, that had been instituted to curb the licenti* 
ous passions of man. Hence we find, that not only 
the universe at large had its presiding deity in 
Jupiter, but fhe world of waters its Neptune, the 
fertility of tlie earth was adored under Ceres^ 
war had its exciting and supporting power in 
Mars, all the elegant and tasteful arts which adorn 
and grace the mind had their respective divinities 
in Mercury and Apollo, and the more profound 
stores of science, the gift of understanding, and the 
sublime efibrts of intellect and reason, were wor- 
shipped in the formlof Minerva. St. Paul indeed 
tells us, tiiat ''the Greeks seek after wisdom f I 

^ 1 Cor. i. S8. 



but theirs was not " that hidden wisdom which 
God ordained before the world unto our glory> ' 
and which maketh wise unto salvation/' but that 
which the prophet Isaiah foretold : — '' For the 
Wisdom of their wise men shall perish, and the 
understanding of their prudent men shaD be hid ;"* 
and which prediction St. Paul himself beheld ac- 
complished by the preaching of " the cross,"' and 
by him, oh whom ^' the spirit of true wisdom and 
understanding^' were to rest, '^ the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge, and of the 
fear of the Lord."' This was reserved for that 
glorious era, when the light of revelation 
should arise, and the Saviour of the world, fore- 
told by the prophets, and announced from flie 
beginning of time, should be bom. Even fire, 
as the principle of vital heat, which animates and 
supports all nature, had its presiding deity under 
the figure of Vesta, and her symbol was watched 
with unceasing care by the Vestals devoted io 
her worship. These were young virgins of 

> 1 Cor. ii. 7. * Isaiah zxix. 14. 

' I&aiah zi« S. 
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$po)leS8 reputations consecrated by a long npTi'> 
tiate to the sacred duties of tbeir ofl$c6, pu tfa^ 
violatioii of which a cruel death was decreed. 
If a lijfe of unsullied punty, and a renuncialioli 
of s\]U woddly pleasures^ were required by a 
JQEoatJieQ j[>eopIe^ as a necessary pr^;iaratioB to 
maiAtain a perishable flame in a Pa^an tem- 

r 

ple^ how should w^ strive to regulate our Uye^ 
and puxifjT our souls^ which are the temples of 
the liTiiig Crodj to preserve in our hearts the U^t 
of tmH^s and the spirit of faith and holiness* Z^ 
^8| thei:efores like the wise virgins of the paiabfo^ 
havp '' our lajpps trinmi6d and pur lights bumillg^ 
'' thirty when th^ liord cometh^wp may be ready to 
meet hjon and go in unto the marriage pf tte 
]4unb ;'" not feariiig them, which kill the body 
but are not able to kill the soul ; butrather fear- 
iiig him who has power to destroy both body and 
sou} in HelL* 

In perusing t^iesp records of the fables of anti- 
(|Uity, from the grosser superstitipns of which wo 
have been mercifully delivered, let us care£ally 

; Matth. xzt. 10. * Matth. z. $$. 
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iBxamine fhe sincerity of our own faith, and the 
purity of onr practice, and beware that, althongh 
we bend not the knee in worship to the Gods of 
former times. We cling to no idols to which the 
heart is boWed ; that, if we offer not the fragrant 
incense, nor the smoking victim, upon their altars^ 
we may not sacrifice at the shrine of earthly plea- 
sures the first fruits of our soul; but that in sin- 
gleness of mind, anddevotednessto6od,the sup- 
plicating voice and the humble spirit may breathe 
the same prayer, and the grateful heart beat in 
unison with the song of praise and the hymn of 
thaoksgiving. 



SSCONP PIVISION. 



THB INFSHIOR GODS AND GODDESSES^ 



These Gods and Goddesses, who w^re con-- 
sidered of an inferior class, were not admitted 
to the council of Jupiter. They were, however, 
believed to possess virtues superior to the ordi-* 
nary race of men, which entitled them to hold 
converse with the inhabitants of Olympus, and 
would advance them, in the course of time, to a 
seat in heaven. The principal were Saturn, 
Janus, Momus, Bacchus, Sol, Phaeton, and Cupid; 
Cybele, Aurora, BeUana, the Graces, the Muses, 
and Latona* 
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Although Saturn, whose history we have 
already given in '' the tradition of the Greeks/* 
never ranked among the deities of the first class, 
he acquired so great a reputation in Latium, 
where he reigned, that divine honours were 
paid him. All Italy was called Satumia, and the 
festival of the Saturnalia was instituted to com- 
memorate the happy period of his administra- 
tion, which was denominated the Golden Age ; 
the ancient statues of Saturn had chains, in re- 
membrance of those*with whichhis son loaded him ; 
but he is generally represented under the figure 
of an old man, armed with a scythe, to imply 
that he presided over the times and seasons. 

m 

Under this form he is named Chronos, or Time. 
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JANUS. 



This prince^ who so hospitably divided his 
kingdom with Satuni^ was endowed by him, 



in gmtitade for his kind receptiofi, with e^tm* 
ordinary prudence^ a knowledge of fatare events^ 
and a perpetaal remembrance of the past. From 
this circumstance he was called Bifrons, and is 
represented with a double face. He presided 
over the year, and had 12 altars^ to show that it 
was composed of 12 months. January was 
named after him, Numa Pompili^s erected a 
temple to his honour, which was open in time 
of war, and shut during peace, on which 
account he was considered as the God of peace. 
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SOL- 

Thte adoration of the sun, who is confounded 
with Apollo, may be considered as the origin of 
idolatry. He was worshipped by the Egyp*-' 
tians under the name of Osiris, by the Chal<- 
deans under that of Belus, and the Persians, My-- 
thras^ He presided over the 12 signs of the 
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ZoixM, mii had ih(^ ^p$ii9SiC^ of 

Abj, v^ae Jdfpxosich was nsltered in by U^ 
daughter Amax^ who milocli^d tb9 gates of 
the east, and annoBnced bis amval. A colossal 
stalue of bxass was raised to his honour in the 
island of Rhodes^ and was considered one 4d 
the seven wonders of the world. 



PHAETON. 

Hm airiNitioiis y oudi demos hia oiigiA £pDm 
Hm gieat luminary of day > or Apollo* E^afAsfi^ 
tbe son of lupiter, haying disputed the honow 
of this descent, he complained of it to his 
Father^ who swore by the riyer Styx (an oath 
which the Gods never violated), that he wonM 
giant himwhatevw proof be required. Pbaetcm 
adted the covHuaad of the chariot of the day : this 
rash xe^est was acceded to ; bat being nnable to 
restrain the iaq^etaosity of .the steeds, he in<- 
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volved beaten and earth in conflagration, and, as 
a pitnisliment, t^as precipitated by Jupiter iaiA 
the river Po. His sisters, lamenting his death, 
were ttimed, by pity of the Gods, into poplar- 
trees, and their tears into drops of amber. His 
brother Cygnus died of grief, and was changed 
into a swan. /. f » 



BACCHUS. 

f Bacchus WIM3 the son of Jupiter and Semele. 
He taught the cultivation of the vine, and In- 
vented commerce and navigation: he is like- 
wise said to have conquered India and all the 
east. He is crowned with ivy or vine leaves, 
and carries a Thjrrsis or javelin. He is repre- 
sented seated in a chariot, which is sometimes 
drawn by tigers and lions, and sometimes by 
lynxes and panthers, attended by drunken bands 
of sktyrs, fauns and nymphs, who are called 
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Bacchantes^ The festivals celebiated in |his 
lionoiir weie madLed by riot and licentioiis* 
ness. ^ f 



CUPID. 

Cupid was an allegorical representation of 
love. He is the son of Venns^ with whose 
worship his temples and altars axe confounded/. 
He is generally pourtrayed as a beautiful winged 
boy with a torch, and armed with a bow and 
arrow, and often with a bandage over his eyes« 
In ancient statues he is seen bestriding a lion^ 
whose savage nature seems to be subdued by 
listening to the harmonious sounds of his lyre. 

CYBELB. 

Cybele was the wife of Satnni, and the mother 

^ The poels distinguished two Cupids, ooe of whom was 
chaste, and presided over legitimate union ; the other was the 
God of sensuality, and presided over the passions. 
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otike Gods, and <m ttet aee#ftiHl called Mog^nv 
Jllaicr^ or grast iMiher. Sbi Ti^ft^ lilctwkie 
named Dindymene, Idsea^and Berecynthia, fiKMfr 
the mountains where she was worshipped : Ops 
and Tellas by the Romans, and Rhea by the 
Greeks, because she WM^ Ctoddess of the eartb> 
from which so many things proceed. She is 
generally represented sitting, to denote the sta- 
bility of the earth; bearing a drum, emblemati- 
cal of the winds confii^ed in the bowels of the 
earth ; a crown of towers on her head, because 
she is said to be the p^siwho fortified the walls 

, 'i 
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of cities with towers ; and a bunch of keys in * 
her hand, to signify she locked up in her bosom 
the seeds of every sort of fruit. The feasts of 

« 

this Goddess were celebrated with drums and 
cymbals and dreadfid cries. Her priests were 
seated on the ground when they sacrificed, and 
only the hearts of the victims were offered her. 
9be had a temple at Rome, called Operltim,where 
me& were never adnntted. 
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AURORA. 

The light which dawns upon the earth, before 
the Son appearsi was caUed Aurora ; she was 
considered the daughter of that bright luminary^ 
whose approach sheaononnces, and had diTine 
honors paid to her. 
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B9LL0KA. 

Bellona was the Goddess of war, and the 
sister and companion of Mars. She prepared 
his chariot and horses when he went to battle, 
which she isrepresented conducting with a whip 
in her hand, and dishevelled hair. She had a 
temple at Rome, and her priests offered her 
the saaaficeof the blood, which flowed from the 
wounds they inflicted on 4|||eilisehres» /• 

t • V 
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LATONA* 

LaUma was tbe mother of A^HotaA Ouuia. 
Juno was so jealctaft of har^ that slio cast ker o«t 
of HoaYW> and obliged Terra to take an iMtk, 
that she would not receive her. 

She was however defeated in hef vengeance^ 
for the island of Delos, which was then coyored 
with the sea, emerged from bmieath the waves, 
and afforded her an asylum, where she gave 
birth to her two children Apollo and Diana, t, , 



THB GRACES. 

The graces ware three innnmber, caMed Ag- 
Iiia,11ialiaiandI!aphrosyne. Hie andents were 
not agreed respeeting their oiig^, bat the moat 
general opinion was, that they were iie 
danj^iten of V enns and Bacchus. Ikeir inflii- 
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ence yns aafqposed to be onivefsal^ addnig an 
attractive Ghana to beauty of every TmA, iumI 
dispensing the power of pleasing^ the gift oif elo* 
qaence, and cheerfohiess and serenity of miitd ; 
bat their noblest attiibate was that of presiding 
over deeds of ftieodsbip and grat^ide^ and all 
the social charities of life. They were repie^- 
sented as young virgins hand-in-hand, in tliBM** 
parent flowing garments. In some conntifes 
a loortb Grace was added^ to wfacmi the name of 
Paathea was given, bat they w^e then sqrmbo* 
Ijaed as the f oar Seasons. :^^ 



THB MUfiSS. 

The Masesy so called from a Greek word sig- 
nifying to meditate, were the dang^ters of Jnpi- 
ta and Mnemosyne^ the Goddess of memory. 
They were the companions of Apollo, pre- 
sided at the feasts of the Gods, and were die 
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setited as nine lieautifhl virgoAs.^ 

1. C/Jo^ wlio.ptefiided over histoiry. She is 
ited holing a lyre; iviuch die was sap- 
to Jiasre invented. 

2. ThoHa^iheUuaeoifkmdds. Sheisrepie- 
selkted zedinimj on a pitlbw, witli a mi&k ia ber 

3. iUe/poiMfie; thife Muae of Tragedyiuid Sra<^ 
nets^ generally repsesented resting xi^ tike 
elnb of Hefcttles^ because the object of txiigbAy 
was to represent the btflliant actions and Ike 
misfortones of illustrious heroes. 

4. Euterpe, the patroness of instrumental 
music. She is pourtrayed as surrounded 
with various instruments of music. 

5. Terpsichore, or the amusing ; who presided 
over dancing. She has a smiling countenance^ 
one foot lightly touching tiie earthy while tiie 
other sports in the air. 

6. Erato, derived from a Greek word> sigtdfy- 
ihg love. She is the inspirer of light poetry, 
and tender loVe sti^s. 
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7. P^/y^mnttf^astlieinveiitreMofHMiiiQiiy, 
is fepreseated with a lyre in her hand. She pie* 
sides over rhetoric, miscellaneotts poetry, and 
the ode. 

8. Urania, or the heaveidy, was esteemed the 
inventress of Astronomy. She is seen holding a 
globe, which is sometimes placed on a tripod : 
she has then a pair of compasses in her hand. 

9. Calliope owes her name to the majesty of 
her voice/ She presided over heroic poetry : 
aims, trophies, and crowns of laurel are seen 
near her. 



REFLECTIONS. 

We find in the early ages of idolatry, that 
the snn was an universal object ^f adoration, 
and the very spirit and cnrigin of pagan worship. 
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and life, presiding orer tte if^liole cir<^te of ^ 
Heavens, vegolatiag the seasons, fertilising the 
earth, and dispensing the brightness of day. Bat 
not only was this gloiifms InminaTy worshipsied^ 
divine honors weite likewise paid to lus 
daH^'ter Anrora, who wais symbolised by those 
rosy bea^ms wbieb dawn iqH>n the earth, and 
^kadnally illnmine its a^roaeh to the eastern 
hofimn ; — a faint type p^haps of that holy pre- 
cnisor, whioh in later times was sent to bear 
witness of the trae Ugfat, tiiat throngh him all 
men might believe. If the advent of this na- 
tnml blessing, which was only the harbin- 
ger of temporal good, inspired such fedings of 
gratitude in the heart of the unenlightened hea- 
then, as to call forth a distinct sacrifice, and be 
acknowledged as a sepaxatd.. dUvinity — ^what 
worship and what praise shall we offer, whom 
the day. spring from on Mgh has visited, and 
vpen whum the Ui^ of the Gospel now shines 
in all its glory; '*tbat Kght to whteh the Gen- 
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til^s were to tome, and kmgs to the hxiglrtiiess 
of its rising ?"^ Id tbose ages of spiritaal dark- 
iiess> they had no aid bat their feeble reason 
to pieVce the clouds which enveloped them, 
cormpted by their own passions, and seduced 
by the passions of Others, possei^sing only faint 
and diKflgnred traditions of Holy Writ, where 
truth was so interwoven with fiction, that it in-*- 
crea^ed radher than dispersed the mists of error. 
Tet even from the wanderings of their bewil- 
dered fancy, the vagueness of their .hope, and 
the wildness of their fear, many useful lessons 
may be gathered, conviction may be awakened, 
gratitude excited, and feith strengthened. Let 
us therefore apply to our improvement the igno- 
rance of those times. Having ourselves recdved 
the truths of Divine Rievelation, let us endea- 
vour to work out our own salvation witii fear 
and trembling ; and for those millions" of our 
fellow-creatures, who are still in the gloom odd 
shadow of deaHi, let us eamestljr pray that God 

' Isaiah li. 3. 



vrb0 $o fBacioiudy comiiHUDiied tha Hgbt to 
shiae out of daikness in our hearts^ \riSk give 
to them likewise, the blesmnfB of his woffd, 
tbaf the eardi may b® fidl of the knowledge 
''itf the tiroe God, as the waters coyer the sea." 
In reviewing the fanciful attributes of the other 
diyiakies particularised in tihis portion of 
mythology, we are stmdL wilk the ttaireacsal 
asc^idancy of Hie Graces, whose empted estend- 
ed orer erery^ art and science, and who gave 
the finishing touch of perfection to every chaim 
real or imaginary. Tliey were not only pour- 
trayed with the channs of physical beauty, but 
all the gentler charities of life, — benevolence^ 
love, joy, the kindness of social intercourse, the 
deaver ties of nature, the persuasion of elo- 
quence, the cultivation of intellect, friendship 
the bond of virtue and the balm of life^ and 
gratitude the noblest attribute of the human 
soul, were all comprehended in their magic and 
wide^extended licence. Flowers, as the fair- 
est woik, and the sweetest tribute of inanimate 

' Isaiah xi. 9. 
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crfeatidfi> Were off(6red to them, &A convei^ing 
an emblem of all that is lovely in nattne, and 
grateful to the sense> the harbingers of the 
most delightfcd season of the year, and the 
symbol of yontb and beanty, which, thongh they 
bloom but tofadey and wither but to die, yet fade 
to bloom again with renovated charms^ and die 
to pour into the lap of earth the rieh fruits of 
future harvests and succeeding seasons. Ev^ 
in the narrow confine of pagan vision we find, 
that female beauty was considered to possess 
no charms, unless the correspondent graces of 
the soul were its adomers and attendants. Ve- 
nHs attired by the Graces, is an allegory, which 
the youthful mind should consider as conveying 
moral precepts, and admitting an interpreta- 
tion susceptible of the greatest improvement. 
We are told in the beautiful metaphor of 
oriental language by him, ** who gave his heart 
to seek and search ont by wisdom concerning 
all things, that are under heaven, ' and who 
'' had great experience of wisdom andknowledge/' 

} Eccle^. i. IS. 






THIRD DIVISION. 



TH& MARINE OR BIVBR GODS. 

The Grecians attributed such woQ4<iAil 
effects to water, that iK>t only the sea and nn&a, 
but fountains and springs were honored with 
stataes and religious inscriptions. The poet9 bj 
their fictions increased this species of idobtry. 
These deities exceeded in number those of 
HeaTen and every other part of the universe. 
The most remarkable were : — 

Neptune, who has been already mentioned 
among the celestial Gods ; Oceanus, Nereus, iSo- 
/tii;tlie Tritons, Pratem, Glaucus,Amphiiriie: (he 
Syrens, Scylla^ and CaryMJS; and the seaNymphs. 
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Ofiefflofffi wa^ t)ie aofi .of ,Gpeli|s.|iad 
A,g b^ frepreseiit3 the gieatest ^ollcK^tiop .9^ 
;i^ter» be is ccqisideied rtbe j^iincipaA MMfte 
JM^rinity ; thou^, in the diyision of Satiir^'>s 
l^jigdom, the.domiiuon of ^e waves .fa^ tp*^ 
lot of Neptune, and he wi^ worsh^Pfpe^ ft$>6od 
of the Seas. rOceanas ,is pourtrayed ppd^r jthe 
figure of an ol4 ^9ti 3|s^te4 upon the Tfjp^<ss, 
holding a pike : near him is ^ sea ii^pster, of a 
fonn unknown. 



NERBUS. 



Nerens was the son of Oceanus ; from this 
God and his wife Doris, the Nymphs, or tutelar 
Deities of rivers, rivulets, and fountains, are said 
to have sprung. He is represented suirounded 
by his daughters, by dolphins and sea^^horses. 
3fyth. B 
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MOLVfi. 

Mollis was the son of Jupiter. He was the 
Ood of the winds and tempests, which he was 
supposed to confine in a large cave ; these he 
let loose at his own pleasure, or at the com* 
mand of Jupiter. He presided over the four 
principal winds called, 

1st. Boreas, or. the North wind. 
* Skid. Auster, or the South wind. 

Sd. Eiirus, or the East wind. 

4th. Zepbyrus, or the West wind. 



TRITON. 



Triton was the son of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite. The upper part of his body resembled 
that of a man, the lower part that of a dolphin. 
He was trumpeter to Neptune, ,and in the war 
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of the Gods against the giants, the terrific 
sound of his instniment pat them to flight, and 
left the Gods yictorious. The other Tritons 
were imaginary sea animals. 



PROTEUS. 

Protens was the son of Neptune, and en- 
trusted with the care of his flocks, consisting of 
sea calves and other marine animals. He is 
represented by the Poets as possessing the 
faculty of assuming whatever forms he pleases : 
hence a fickle person is often called a Proteua. 
He was called by the Romans, Vertumnus, and 
was the husband of Pomona : he gained her 
confidence by personating an old woman, 
and afterwards married her. 



&% 



GLAU&US AND JfiGEON. 



These were mortals^ changed by some extra- 
ordinary influence into sea Gods. Glancns 
was a dexterous fisherman^ who had the talent 
of remaining a long time under water. .£geon 
is described as a formidable giant^ who issued 
ftiHu the sea to assist the Tkana against JFu- 
^ter, but being, ▼anqiiished retiied ta his 
watery abode. 



AMrafiTRifift. 



AM]^Kititc^ wad* the wif<d of Nej^^otte, ted 
i^ttpp6seA t& hare been the daughter tt a Titan 
prince. She is genetistUy tepre^eMed by Oe 
side of Neptune, with sea Nymphs and Tritons 
round her. 
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THE SIRBNS. 

The Sirens were said to be daughters of the 
Biver Achelous and the Muse Calliope. They 
are represented as beautifiil females^ inhabiting 
the rocks on the coast of Sicily. The sweet- 
ness of their singing allured mariners who 
passed that way^ to the dangerous shore^ which 
proved their destruction. They were supposed 
to touch the lute in a most enchanting manner. 



SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 

Scylla was supposed to have been the daugh- 
ter of Phorcus^ a sea Deity. Having excited 
the jealousy of Amphitrite, she poisoned the 
fountain in which she used to bathe. Scylla, 
feeling the effects of the poison, threw herself 



into Hie sea, ^ere she became a dreadful mon- 
ster^ whose extremities were chaBged into dogs 
of dijSerent species, which barked incessantly, 

and stmck tetrdr into the liairigcif ors. 



•*«H*i 



CHARYfiDIS. 

Chaxybdis was said to have b6e& a crnel Wo- 
man, who used to plunder travellers, and whom 
Hercules killed and precipitated into the sea. 
Thes^ Deities are personifications of the dan- 
jparous rocks and dashing currents situated be- 
tween Reggio and Messina, so^fatal to mariners 
in the early ages of navigation. 



SEA AND RIVER NYMPHS. 

Utese Kymphs were the daughters of the God 
Nereus and t)0ti&. Those who^nresided otetthe 
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wefe called Nereids; those who dwtff 
in liTers and fcmntaiils were named Naiads ; aild- 
tbose who resided in marshes and pools wefit^ 
styled Lymniadts. Saorifides of milk, honey»: 
oil, aad sometiAies goats, were offered them* 



HALCYONS. 



lliese w6re seti birds, which built their nest0 
on the wares, and had the power of calming the 
tempests of the sea even in winter, dming 
the time of their incubation. The sailors cal* 
kd fhis period Haloyda Day«. 



REFLECTIONS. 



€€ 



They that go down to <he sea in ships, and 
occupy their business in great waters, these 
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<1 men see the works of the Lord^ and his wonders 
^' hi the deep /'' Whether the idolatrous nations 
of antiquity considered the beauty of this ele- 
ment^ its fertilising infltlence, or its tremendous 
power ; the limpid stream winding its playiiil 
course throughbeds of flowers ; the majestic riyer 
rolling its ^proud waves^ and bearing on its 
bosom the riches of different climes ; or the 
boundles expanse of ocean, which the eye 
could not reach, nor the plummet fathom, divid- 
ing states, assigning to each its limits, and rising 
the bulwark of all : they raised in their astonish- 
ed bosoms alternate feelings of delight or terror, 
ailid were equally the theme of admiration and 
reverence. We cannot, therefore, be surprised 
that a mighty ruler, co-eval and co-equal with 
Jupiter, should have been imagined to have 
dominion over the seas, whose power they in- 
voked and whose wrath they deprecated, wh6n 
the storms and tempests of this boisterous ele- 
ment threatened to overwhelm their feeble 

1 Psalm evil. S2, 23. 



bdrfc^ wldeb etep^ tfaal^Iy atong their dhovi^ 
Fot it was fesTewed t^ bolder iiaTi!ga:lot», whe^ 
acknowledged tSKe^ protecting amif of a more 
powerful God; fo trayerse the imfathettiahle 
deep;: and Mng h0me the tribntary richeai 
df fistaoit shores. That God, at wh^e 
<$09&nia»d the stonii' ceases, and the winds are 
edSUb^; '* For though the wavchs of the seai 0stm 
^ tiAghty, and rage horribly, yet the Lord, who 
^ dwelteth on high, is mightier.*'' 

If, from ibt terrors of the great waters, Ah^ 
taiMd to the consideration of its hidden trea-' 
Sttr^sy o^ets»more pleasing, bnt not less wmi- 
di^rfU, met their eye ; trees of coral risiag like 
^M^sts beneath the waves, marine prodncti«W9 
of T^otabie natisre, beootifBl in textmre andi 
Vitid in colors, and idiells of varied fonns somI 
exqnisite wcHrhmansfaip, peo]^ted by instinctive 
Ufe^jfirom whose craft and sMIl hnman tegcandty 
might derive a vtseM lesson ; 

** Learn of the HtUe Nautilus to sail, 

<< Tu spread the oar, and catch the flying gale.'' 

' Psahn zc. 5. 
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niey might have exclaimed, in the language of 
the holy Psalmist, '' O Lord, how manifold are 
" thy works, in wisdom hast thou made them all /'* 
If, in this favored age, truth has withdrawn 
the veil of prejudice, and experience dissipated 
the illusions of error ; if no Naiads sport to 
the eye of fancy in the crystal streams, nor 
playM Nereids dance round the fabled car of 
Neptune ; yet, the river fertilising the meadows 
through which it flows, and the vapors of the 
sea descending in refreshing rains on the parch- 
ed earth, are blessings, for which we may ''offer 
^' the sacrifice of thanksgiving to the Lord, and 
^'tell out his works with gladness?'^* If we no 
longer dread the enchantii^ Siten to rise from 
her coral palaces and sea-weed bowers, to 
allure, by the chords of her lute, and the melody 
of her voice, the enchanted mariner to ship- 
wreck and death, have we no other tempta- 
tions to fear 1 — does not pleasure, even in the 
Christian World, assume as many fonns as the 
fancied Proteus? does not poison mingle 

■ Psalm ciy. S4. * Psalm cxvii. 8f . 
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in the sparkling bowl, and destniction lark 
beneath the smile of beauty ? Have we not a 
course more difficult to '*steer than the febled ad- 
yenturer through thedashing currents and dreaded 
golph of Scylla and Charybdis, even that narrow 
path which leadeth to salvation, '' for strait is 
** the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth 
"unto life, and few there be who find it/'» 

In this time of temptation, in this hour of perO, 
where is the hand to sustain, and the pilot to 
direct us ? To whom shall we flee for succour, 
but to thee, O God, in whose promises we trust, 
in whose mercy we hope, and for whose grace 
we pray, who to our weakness hast given the aid 
of thy strength, to our bounded view thy all-see- 
ing providence, to our tottering steps thy protect- 
ing arm, to the bewildering mazes of false philo- 
sophy the light of thy Gospel, and, finally, the 
atoning blood of Christ to purify us fix>m our 
sins? 

If they raised their altars to [the Nymphs and 

' Matth. vii. 14. 
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(Sods of fouatmns, let us offer vip ffxjat pn^cy^ 
to tbe fountain of divine Ghrace. If snpcHratitioft 
;itm payis its homage to the watefs of tbe Nile 
and Ganges^.as the principle of fertility and eiiBkr 
eace ; let us apply for the .richer gifts4](f^yjitiwi, 
,to the never-^iUng waters of life. 
^ They hailed the l^lessings of a temporary poacc^ 
VUch ithey ^mboligsed by the J9alcyon hiiA, 
whose brooding 'wiag cabined the troabled sea, und 
while ^it .nurtared its infaiKt progeny, lulled tiie 
boisterous elements to repose. We bail that 
** peace which passeth all undersrtondii^/" ia 
ihe Mystic Dove, which avershadowed the blessed 
Jesus, when the Heavens opened, and lo ! a voice 
was heard to ^ay^ ^' this is my JBeloved Son^ in 
'^whom I am well plei^sed.'^^ 

' PhiL iv. r. * Matth. iii. 17. 



FOURTH DIVISION. 



TERBB^TRIAL GODS AND GODDESSES. 



As Hie number of fiilae DtTmtte8 coi^iie4 te 
iwarease^ eyeo (ba eaifh itself be^^aiQ^ W »\4^ 
0f adocation; wo^ds^ plains, J^arveats^ fiddly 
gardens, meadows, gprov^. diuS TaB^ys^ all Iia4 
fhehr presiding Deities, fiven houses mA Ugh- 
ways hadlboir 6ods» lases Mid Penates; eaich of 
whom had their peculiar honcKTs. 

The piineipal wece : Pan, Tenninus, Silwps, 
Priapns, Adonis, Satyrs, Fauns and Egypans, 
Flora, Pales, Pomona, the Lares, PenateSj Gwi 
and Terrestrial Nymphs. 

Myth. p 
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PAN. 

The Grod Pan was the son of Jupiter and 
Calisto, and held a distingaished place among the 
ancient Divinities: he was particularly worship- 
ped by the Arcadians^ and considered the God of 
shepherds and hunters. In the month of Febru- 
ary the Romans celebrated feasts to his h6nor, 
called Lupercalia^ from the place Lupercal^ con- 
fiecrated to him^ where Bomulus and Remus were 
supposed to have been suckled by a wolf. He 
is represented under the form of a Satyr, half 
man and half goat^ holding in his hand his rural 
pipe^ called Syrinx. This pipe owqd its inventiofi 
to his love for Syrinx> one of Diana's Njmpbs, 
who^ flying from his pursuit to the river Ladon, 
her father, was metamorphosed by him into a 
reed. Pan, observing that the wind in agitating 
these reeds produced a pleasing sounds formed 
Ihem into a pipe, to whiph he gave the name of 
Syrinx. 
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TEBMINVS. 

Tenmnns was a stone worshipped as. a €rod, 
and highly honored in the city of Rome. He 
was considered as the gaardian and protector of 
property^ and marked out the bonndaries of 
lands. He is frequently represented by a py- 
ramidal landmark, having a head upon the top 
of it. 



SILEMUS. 



Silenus was the chief of the Satyrs, and the 
fo8ter-£Etther and perpetual companion of Bac- 
chus, whom he generaUy accompanies riding 
upon an ass, but so intoxicated as to be incar 
pable of keeping his seat. Others represent him 
as a philosopher of great wisdom, who accom- 
panied Bacchus to India. 



<H 



PRIAPUS. 



Priapas^ said to be the son of VeHUs and 
Bacchus, was the God of gardens, where his 
hideous figure wa$ placed to frighten birds* He 
was worshipped in the eastern nations under the 
name of Baal*Peor. 



««M«VM«»> 



AD0NIS« 

Adonis was the son of Cinyras king of Cyprus, 
and the nymph Hyrrfaa, who was metaonor- 
phosed into a tree before Adonis was bom. 
At the time of his birth the tree opened, and 
he was receiyed and educated by the Naiades : 
he delighted in rural sport and hunting. Venus, 
ttM 0lijeot of hig devoted alK^tions, used to 
mx»mp9mf hhn. Ma»9, jealous of iik» pvefe- 
mbe shown to Mm by this Goddess, exeMed 
aft «&<M(Kms boar to teaf him to pieces. Vewtt, 
ttieM»oIate at his lo0S, metamorphosed him 
into an Anemone. A magnfficent temple was 
raised to his honor in the Island of Cypnis. 



s 
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THE SATYRS^ PAUNS, AND B6YPANB. 

These were all rural Deities or Demi-gods^ 
said to inhabit forests and monntains. They 
were represented as half men and half goats. 
It is supposed^ they owed their divinity to the 
fear and astonishment occasioned on the first 
appearance of apes* 



' FLORA. 



Flora was the wife of Zephyms and the 
Goddess of Flowers : she was worshipped at 
Rome, where feasts and games were celebrated 
to her honor, called Floralia. 



PALES. 



Pales was the Goddess of shepherds and the 
protectress of flocks. Her festivals, called 
Parilia or Palilia, were celebrated in the month 
of April ; on which occasion no victims were 
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aldJB, and the only sacrifices offered weare ^be 
finite of tbe eartk. 



POMONA. 

Pomona was the Goddesat of orchards, and 
the wife of Vertanmns or Proteus. Tbe skill 
of iUs Goddess, in the cultivation of fruit-trees 
and gardens, procured her so great a reputation 
among the Romans, that they honored her with 
a place in the Pantheon. She was represented 
Wder the form of a beautiful young woman, 
sitting upon a basket of fruit ; and near her 
stood Vertumnus in the figure of a young man, 
holding fruit in one hand, and in the other, tbe 
horn of plenty. 



£CH0« 



Echo was the daughter of tbe Air and the 
Earth. She fell in knre with the beantifttl IN^ai- 
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eisstis, a rain yoafb> who, seeing Us own image 
in a fountain, was so captivated willi it, that 
he continued gazing on it till he langmshed 
and died. Echo, inconsolable for his loss, pined 
away with grief ; but being immortal, she re- 
tained her voice; which she exercises in re- 
peating sdl the sounds which reach her. 



THE LARES AND PENATES. 

These Gods presided over empires, cities, 
highways, houses, and individuals. Their num- 
bers were prodigious, and they were chosen 
at pleasure. The souls of those who had served 
the state faithfully, and the spirits of departed 
friends and relations, were placed among them. 
They were worshipped under the figure of small 
images of human form, which were kept in the 
most retired part of their houses, called Lara* 
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rium. Dogs were sacrificed to fhem, and Hie 
lamp^ as a S3nDbol of vigilance^ was consecrated 
tofhem. 



, GENII. 

The Genii were likewise ranked among the 
number of domestic Deities. To every person 
an evil and a good Genius were assigned ; the 
former prompting him to all kinds of evil^ and 
the latter exciting him to the practice of virtae* 
They were represented as young men^ holding 
in one hand a drinking yessel^ and in the other, 
a horn of plenty. The ancients believed that 
the universe abounded with spirits presiding 
over all nature. Plato speaks of Gnomes who 
inhabited the earthy Sylphs who sported in the 
air^ and Salamanders who lived in fire.. 
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TERRESTRIAL NYMPHS. 

Though these Divinities derived their origin 
from the water, being descended from Nereus 
and Doris, yet, as they presided over forests, 
trees and meadows, they more properly belong 
to this division. Those who lived in the woods 
were called Dryads, from a Greek word which 
signifies an oak. The Hamadryads had their 
fate attached to a particular tree, with which 
their life commenced and ended. The Vreades 
presided over mountaing, and the Napais dwelt 
in the groves. Milkj honey, oil, and sometimes 
goats, were sacrificed to fheir honor. 



REFLECTIONS. 

Though the bounded faculties and blinded 
reason of these ages of superstition could not 
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reach the sublime contemplatioii of one 
Almighty power^ the Universal trod, and the 
Creator and Dispenser of all things ; yet, the 
restless spirit of man^ which looked beyond 
its origin and end^ though involved in the laby- 
rinths of error, and sunk in the abyss of sin, 
discovered some traces of that state of bliss 
from which he had fallen, some faint hope ~ of 
that {Promised day, '' when the Lord would be 
^' his everlasting light, and God his glory ;' and 
''the Lord Grod would cause righteousness 
'' and praise to spring forth before all nations." * 
Wherever he turned, universal proofs of divine 
wisdom and goodness met his view ; a Deity 
seemed to exist in all he saw, and a living spirit 

• 

to breathe in every object that surrounded him. 
Hence, not only the sun^ which from day to day 
proclaimed his great Original, — ^not only the 
moon, and '* spangled heavens,'' were worship* 
ped ; but likewise to the ** Earth which brought 



^ Idaiah Ix. 19. ^ Isaiah Ixi. lU 
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^ forth ^ass^ to Hie herb yielding seed, and to the 
*^ firnit-tree yielding fruit,''' they raised altars, 
and appropriated a presiding Divinity. They 
fancied a God in all the blessings they enjoyed, 
and as these were manifest in all the works of 
the Creator, their Divinities bepame as nume- 
rous as these blessings. 

Now fiction has given place to truth, and the 
light of the Gospel has superseded the fable of 
the poet;' let not our song of praise for the gift 
of revelation, nor our voice of gratitude for the 
glories of immortality, be feeble when compared 
to that prayer and voice, which was offered by 
the unenlightened heathen to Gods of wood 
and stone. Thouf^ no fair Nymph is embodied 
in the oak, nor peeping Faun starts fro|n the 
spreading fbUage; if we cannot find the spirit of 
departed friendship in one flower, nor timid 
modesty shrinking firom the pursuit of licenti- 
ousness in another, yet, in the beautiful struc- 
ture of the vegetable kingdom, we may trace 



* Gexi. i. 19. 
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tiie band of a benerolent Pfovideaca, and adore 
at once his wisdom aud goodness, in the open- 
itiglmd and expandedblossoni^aBdintheeBibiyo 
seedi^befmtiif e treasttres of vegetation, which are 
protect^ fvom the chilling blast and scorching 
snn by liie sheltering calyx, or silken ooroBa, 
which close at the approach of danger, affordiag 
enjoyment for the pre$ent, and provision for the 
fiitnre. We may trace the same benefic^it 
power, m the verdant carpet we tread, whiphis 
enamelled with a thousand vadegaited odioEB, 
presenting the loveliness of nature wherever we 
tram onreye to admire, and flie beauty of uaefol- 
ness wherever reason pauses to inquire; in the 
fields, waving their golden harvests ; in title or- 
chards, bending under the weight of their fintits; 
and inihe vine> clustering with the purple grape, 
^ving " wine that maketh glad the heart of 
'' man, and oil to make Um a cheerful counte- 
'' nance, and bread to strengthen man's heart" If 
we do not raise altars of sacrifice to the presid- 
ing deities of groves and fields, let us olSer the 
more acceptable incense of sincerity and truth to 
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the mily true Gofl/Mvlfo'^' cli6rtheth tlie pastares 
"^^rith'flmcU; * and'' doviek^tb tHe" vaUeys mih 
" com f ' who '' maketh the grass to grow upon 
** the mountains^ and the green herb for the use of 
'* man V* * Let every plant and flower call forth 
his praise in our hearts^ and every hill and valley 
be a temple to awaken in our souls the grateful 
tribute of thanksgiving. Such we axe told 
in Holy Writ, were the feelings of the pious 
servants of God. Isaac went out into the fields 
to meditate and pray ; Solomon acknowledged 
the glory of the Most High ''from th» 
''cedar tree that is in Lebanon, to the hyssop 
"which springelh out of the wall;" ' and 
a greater than Solomon has taught as to 
trace the protecting care of our Heavenly 
Father in the lily of the field. " Consider the 
lilies of the field ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin ; and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in 
" all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
" Wherefore if God so clothe the grass of the field, 

> Psalm IxT. IS. * Psal. civ. 15. ^ 1 Kings iv. 83. 
Myt/u G 
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*^ which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast utto the 
'' oven; shall hie not much more doflie yoa, O ye 
''of Utile faifli?'" 



' Matth. Ti. SSy 39, 30. 



FIFTH DIVISION. 



THE INFBBMAL REGIONS, OR TARTARO*. 

Notwithstanding the profound daxkoess 
and superstition in which the Heathen world was 
bnried, an universal though vague belief prevail* 
ed of the immortality of the soul. It was ima- 
gined, that when the spirit had left the body it 
had animated, it was conducted by Mercury ei- 
ther to Tartarus, or the Elysian Fields, according 
to the sentence of punishment or reward,' which 
had been decreed at the tribunal of justice^ 
where the judges of hell presided. 
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DBSCRIPTION OP THE INFERNAL REGIONl^^ 

OR TARTARUS. 

This gloomy abpde vras an extensive subter- 
raneous region^ to arrive at ^^hich it was neces- 
sary to pass four rivers ; the 1st was Acheron^ the 
2d was Styx, which flowed nine times round the 
infernal kingdom, the 3d Gocy tus, supplied only 
by tears, and the.4th Phlegethon, whose waters 
were boiling. Charon, an old ferryman, received 
in his bark all who arrived from the other world, 
except those who had not received the rites of 
burial, and who were doomed to wait a hundred 
years on the shores, before ihey could he 
admitted. The triple-headed monster, Cexbe- 
rus, guarded the palace of Pluto, and suffbred 
none to return. Before the gates of this palace 
all the miseries which embitter life. Pain, S<Hrrow, 
Terror and Disease, Discord, War and Cruelty, 
with all their attendant evils, took up their 
abode ; Night, Death and Sleep reigned within : 
there the Furies were seen pursuing the guilty 
with burning torches and whips of scorpi<m6 ; 
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the Parcae or Fates^ the arbiters of life and 
death; the Chimaera ypmiting fire; and the 
Harpies condemned to perpetual darkness. 
Near this abode was the tribunal of justice^ 
where Minos, Rhadamanthus, and iEacus 
presided, who pronounced sentence on departed 
spirits, and awarded the punishment due to vice 
and the recompence of virtue. The principal 
infernal Deities were, Pluto, Plutus, the 
Three Judges of hell, Charon, Proserpine, the 
Furies, the Parcae or Fates, Nemesis, Nox, 
Somnus, and Mors. 

These terrible divinities, being considered as 
implacable, were looked upon as objects of 
dread and aversion. No temples nor altars 
were raised to them, nor any hymns composed 
to their honor. To deprecate their wrath, 
and appease their vengeance, trenches were cut 
in the earth, into which the priests poured the 
blood of black sheep and black heifers. During 
the prayers which accompanied this ceremony, 
they lowered their hands towards the earth, 
instead of raising them to heaven. 
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PLUTO. 

Pinto was the supreme ruler of the infernal 

regions^ and the son of Saturn and Cybele ; he 

was likewise called Dis and Hades, which sig- 

» 

nify riches, ovier which he presided, because 

they were contained in the bowels of the earth. 
Milton describes gold to be buried in hell; 
'^ for that place best suits this precious bane/' 
Pluto was represented seated on a throne, 
holding in his hand a two-pronged fork for his 
sceptre, and a key emblematical of the impossi- 
bility of returning from his empire. The vic- 
tims offered to him were generally black sheep. 



PLUTUS. 



Plutus, the son of Ceres and Jasion, was 
likewise the God of riches: like Fortone, 
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he is represented blind, to show that riches are 
indifferently dispensed to both good and bad. 



JUDGES IN HBLL. 

The three Judges, who pronounced sentence 
on the souls of the departed, were, Minos, son 
of Jupiter and king of Crete, who was supreme 
judge, Rhadamanthus, and ^acus, likewise 
sons of Jupiter; the former judged the 
Asiatics, the latter the Europeans : their de- 
crees were irreyersible. They were appointed to 
this office as a reward for the prudence, justice, 
and wisdom, with which they exercised their 
power, when they were kings and judges on 
earth. 
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CHARON. 

Charon is represented as an old ferryman ; 
he received into his bark the spirits of those 
mortals who had been honored with fone- 
ral rites, but rejected inexorably those i^o 
had not, till they had wandered an hundred 
years on the solitary shores of the river Ache- 
ron. 



PROSERPINE. 

Proserpine was the Queen of Hell, the 
daughter of Ceres, and the wife of Pluto: As 
this princess, attended by her companions, was 
amusing herself with gathering flowers near 
Mount Etna, she was perceiyed and carried off 
by Pluto. Cyane, one of her nymphs, endeavour- 
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ing to oppose him, was changed into afonntam ; 
and the sovereign of hell striking the earth 
with his sceptre, disappeared with his lovely 
prize. At the intercession of Ceres, Jupiter 
permitted her to pass six months in heaven ; the 
other six were devoted to Phito in the infernal 
regions. 



THE FURIES. 

The Furies were three in number, named 
Tisiphone, Megara, and Alecto, which signify rage, 
slaughter and envy. They were the daugh- 
ters of Acheron and Nox, and are represented 
with their heads covered with snakes instead of 
hair, and holdiqg whips and scorpions. Their 
office was to inflict punishment on the guilty. 
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THE PARCjSE, or FATB8. 

The Fates were three in miinber, the daugh- 
ters of Nox and Erebus. Tbey were supposed 
to spin and cut the thread of human life ; Clotho, 
in a robe of various colors, and with a crown 
of seven stars upon her head, held the distaff ; 
Lachesis, in a robe covered with stars, turned the 
spindle ; and Atropos, in a sable garment, cut 
with her fatal scissars the thread of life ; happy 
days were spun with gold and silver thread, 
and days of sonrow with black worsted* 



NEMESIS. 



This Goddess, the daughter of Astre^^, or 
Justice, presided over the punishment ofxrimes 
and the rewards of virtue. She is represented 



.^ V. 
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with wings^ a helm and a chariot wheel, to $ig-< 
nify, that no place can secure the guilty from 
her pursoit 



THB MANE8. 



The Manes were considered as the souls of 
the dead ; they were sometimes confounded with 
the Lares. Their office was, to preside over 
funerals and the departed spirits, who were 
supposed to wander about the tombs. 



MOX, SOMNUH AND MORS. 

Nox, or Night, was the daughter oif Chaos : 
she was represented in a long black veil 
spangled with stars, traversing the heavens in 
a chariot of ebony, Somnus, or Sleep, wa^ her 
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«>n,attdflieWathetofM6rs,orDe^. Heisr«. 
presented as a steepmg cWld liolfliiife poppies in 
his hand. - Mors, or Death, his sister, and the 
daughter of Nox, is pourtrayed as a skeleton 
covered with a black robe spangled with stais, 
holding in one hand a scythe and in the other a 
winged hour-glass* 



• m'^ 



THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. 

^ Beyond this region of misery and despair^ whose 
gloomy inhabitants we have just desoibed, weie 
sitnatedflie Elysianf ields^ theabodes of the bless- 
ed spirits. Here, those who had lived a virtuous 
life, or had accomplished th^ period of their pun- 
ishment in Tartarus, were transp<^rted, to enjoy 
the most refined pleasures, and the most perfect 
bli^s. But, after remaining a thousand years in 
these delightful regions, it was 'beUdved they re- 
tained to earth, to smimate some new body. 
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REFLECTIONS. 



The fidha uaMmAf mfm^ proae to sin md gab- 
jeetto Bo6tovr, oiigiit^ ftr llie bitterness of ragoisli 
dud tfad psngB of lemors^ fotta some adeqaate 
contaptioB df tint staete bf pittlsluaeiit, to whidi 
faU dffences bad ledadM binii waA wbich his cob- 
tiihied tfao^essioas merited. The pfmciple of 
evil, and {he or%inial oemraj^n of Us notaie, 
pifMbHunatiofif over the fitst braees which fe^ 
mained of his divine origiDj his fsmcy emidoyed 
all flnt vvasteAible initatoye, and hoirible hi tna* 
gination^ to potatiAy tihe r^onfii ot darkness 
and wtto, wfaidi awaited fb^ ^oOty uneteh. Tha 
nudignant Deit£w,' widf presided in tbeso 
Jribodes of cfiA itaik saffiaring^ whose power tbo 
exaggflMtttens of tutor Bri^gnfied^ ttid nnder 
lAivM dftoded bUOdenoe ibe ctaseioQEr viotitf 
bfeffibled, wer6 considered of so^ inexorable and 
implacable a natare, tbdt allhongk their priests 
poured into the earth the blciod of dieur slangh* 

Myth. H 
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« 

teied yictims, fbe atoning sacrifice of the beaten 
world, and a type of that blood, .whichj ^in flie 
fulness of time, was to be shed for the remission 
of sins; they dared not oiSer the hymn of concilia- 
ticm, nor the prayer of supplicating penitence^ but 
in mysterious agony and hopeless silence fliej 
awaited that dreaded vengeance, to arert which 
Iheir Gods of wood and stone could suggest no 
remedy, nor accept any sufficient sacrifice. That 
remedy and that sacrifice were reserved fer tibe 
coming of Clirist, who bore the sins of many, and 
who, to purify us with his '^ blood, offered his 
"body fbra sacrifice once, for all.''' 
' God had indeed created man in his own image, 
and though driven from <he blest abodes, and no 
longer beholding his Maker face to face, he stiU 
bore the impression of his divine hand ; yet the 
tradition of past events was too feebly preserved 
to raise his mind to the contemplation of the attri- 
butes <^ the perfect Godhead, the Creator of hea- 
ven and eartti, and the sole guide and mler of 
past, present, and to pMie. 

' Heb. X. 10. 
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^e dtead of 6vil being greater than the hope 
oT good, aad}Jbds< propensity to sin stronger and 
liaOre lasting than his inclination to holiness, and 
his love of virtue; so his conceptions of the b^ght 
rewards awaiting a life of purity were faint> 
when compared with the punishment winch the 
pangs of remorse had pictured. Hence, his 
views of future bliss possessed the character 
of sensual rather than spkitual pleasures, and 
pictoredaparadise of earthly joysi which scarcdy 
6ver rose above the feelings and gratifications of 
material nature. To the light of truth, and the 
doctrine of Christianity alone, were given the full 
manifestation of the glories which were prepared 
for man, when redeemed from »n, and renewed 
through Christ in the image of his Maker. He 
beheld not that Saviour, which was foretold by 
the ancient prophets, and typified nnder various 
shadows of things to come, by the chosen people 
of God. 

That great sacrifice and propitiation for sin, 
by which fallen man was to enter into life ever- 
lasting, being once offered, the rites of Pagan 
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nev hef T«n ww| opei;ip4 to ^le }tffp^» anA jpco- 
Jl^fi4 ta ikt) M^f}f ilkfifipx» Ciffofili^ fet, 

</ fisbteoiUBasB."' GoA hiniMlf shall ba vilh 

lWf0 m q^uit, «id perfect iii ho^p^^ 4c|Vi^ 
il«; <lie Ii€M4$t)»U^ trfii^^ to 

seek the incomiptible glories of heaven^ wt4ch 



s 1 Cor. xiii. 9. * 1 Cor. xiii. IS. 

» 

s 9 Pet. til. IS. ^ R«v. ixi. S, 4v 
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fiule n6t away; cHltiiTatiiig all spiritaal aibc* 
tions, and piactising all the gentle and benevQr 
lent feelings of the heart. To be tender hearted^ 
^forbearing <kie another^ and forgiving oiler 
^' another, even as God for Christ's sake has for- 
^^ given ns."' He who has obtained for us, by the 
price of his blood, an admission to the kingdom 
of his Father, has left us an example also, how 
we may become meet to be partakers of this 
inheritance. To the evil passions and predomi- 
nant vices of the human heart, V^^^^^ Pagan 
pride had nurtured, and the adoration of false 
Divinities had increased. He has opposed the 
truth of his word, and the practice of his life ; 
to their pride of heart He has opposed humility 
and lowliness of spirit; to tiieir hatred and re- 
venge, forgiveness and love ; to the gratification 
of lawless desire, the self-denying principle 
which bears the cross for the love of Christ ; to 
the temptation of ambition, which contends for 



* Col. iii. 19. 
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SIXTH 



The Virtues and Vices personified^ 

As an the Gods and Goddesses were supposed 
to x>we their advaiicement into heaven to the 
virtaes, these were all deified ; altars and temples 
w#rQ xaj3e4 to th«nv apd dJlTii^e hono]^ p^d 
tlwm^ Tte apMia^nl^ Ijfc^wiaci l(€!]yLe,ti^>. tk^t 
eveigf idYtQe kftd «. coMrtismptin|; yi^\ thes^ 
were feared as destractlTe of human happiness, 
and altars were taised to them, to deprecate 
their malignant influence. The principal were 
Virtue f Faith, Hope, Mercy, Piety, Truth, Hde" 
Uty, and Vtacei^Enn^f, Fraud^Calunmy, Discord, 
and Fear* 
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VIRTUE. 

I 

Virtae was worshipped as a Goddess in the 
fonn of an elderly matron sitting upon a square 
stone ; a temple was dedicated to her : it was 

4 

placed near the temple of Honor, which could 
not be entered without passing through that of 
Virtue, to show that true honor can only be ob- 
tained by virtuous actions. 



FAITH. 



'Faith had a temple at Rome, erected by 
Numa Pompilius. Her symbol was a white 
dog, and two young Nymphs shaking hands. 



noPB. 



Hope, the last resource of mortals against the 
evils which oppress {hem, was worshipped a» a 



i 
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Divinity. She betd ap^er^iX temples at Rome, 
where ^h^ was called The Public Hope. She was 
represented with a horn of plenty, froits, flow- 
ers, and a bee-hive. Mariners pourtrayed her 
leaning upon an anchor. 



F|BTV» 

Eyery species of piety received divine honors. 
A temple viras raised to filial piety, on the fomi- 
dation of that house which had been inhabited 
by the Roman lady, who had nourished her im- 
prisoned father with the milk of her breasts. 



MBRCY. 



which no lawsxould force tj^m. Tk» l^muais 
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them, and raised temples jto compas- 
sion, to which they gave the name of Asylum. 



TRUTH, 

Tmfh was esteemed the mother of Tirtae. 
She was represented as a yomig yirgin oorered 
with a robe white as snow ; she was considered 
as the pledge of all honor, and the bond of 
society. , 



FIDELITY. 

This Goddess presided oyer sincerity in trea-. 
ties, and equity in commerce, and the most 
inyiolable oaths were taken in her name. She 
had a temple founded to her honor by Noma 
Pompilins. She is generally represented by two 
women shddng hands. 
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PBACB. 



Peace was represented under the form of a 
female crowned with lanrel, olive, and roses. In 
her hand she held ^e Caducous and some 
ears of com, emblematical of the abundance 
she produces. 



BNVY. 



Envy was represented as a woman with a pale 
and meagre countenance, pining away at the 
enjoyment of others. 



FRAUD. 



This Deity was represented with a human 
face, and a serpent's body ; in the end of her 
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tail was a scorpion*s sting. She swims through 
the liver Cocytus, fOA iMr head only is seen 
above water. 



"^ nt** ^" 



CALUMNY. 

Calumny was represented as a woman hold- 
ing a lighted torch in one hand, and with the 
other twisting the neck of a young man whilst 
prayii^ to the Gods. Suspicion and Conspi- 
racy are near her, and Bdty goes h6tbie. 



DISCORD. 



Discord was the daughter of Nox, and the 
sister of the Fates and Death. She was driven 
)}y /upfEef frdfi&%&'V«tt^ bet&Hstf A^cfaMil^d 
continiid^qQSDr^s'sb&6llgthe€[otb. &KiiAt€- 
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presented widi torn gtonents^ and a da^r con« 
cealed in her bosom : her head is tyrfsted round 
with serpents. 



FBAR. 

The Lacedemonians placed jthe temple of 
Fear near the Ephori^ in order to inspire crimii- 
nals with the dread of punishment. When an 
oath was taken Fear was always named with 
the other Gods : she was represented with hair 
erects in the attitude of looking upwards^ with 
her mouth extended and a troubled aspect. 



REFLECTIONS, 



The loYeliness of virtue and the deformity of 

vice naturally excited appropriate sensations of 
Myth. I 
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veneration and abhorrence. The powerful in- 
Quence of good and evil actions were felt and 
acknowledged^ and the sources, from whence 
fhey proceeded, being considered as distinct 
principles, they were personified as different 
Deities. To invoke the divine influence of 
virt9e under every form, was a less painful effort 
than to train the mind to the exercise of piety 
and mercy, or the observance of truth and fide- 
lity. Vanity might erect an altar to these 
severe and self-denying principles, which the 
votary had neither courage to emulate, nor vir- 

m 

tue to aspire to.. But the pure and perfect 
spirit, that has drawn its doctrine from the 
sources of revelation, and who has in view the 
treasures of a better and the glories of a brighter 
world, '^ where mercy and truth are met together, 
and righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other,"' will testify his veneration for those 
virtues, which are the harbingers of fiiture bliss, 
and the symbol of happy angels, not by altars 

> PsaU Lzxxv. 10. 
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raised and sacrifices offered, but by modelling 
his heart to become their sanctuary. Then we 
shall see, not the molten image, nor the sculp- 
tured statue, but the sanctified soul, and the sub- 
dued spirit; not striking the astonished sense, 
nor arresting the delighted eye, but winning by 
the gentle voice of persuasion, and the power 
of example, to a life of holiness on earth, and 
securing the promises of eternal life in Heaven. 
Then we shall behold compassion pouring in the 
balm of pity, and binding up the wounds of the 
broken spirit ; Faith trusting in Jesus and tak- 
ing the Gospel for her guide ; Hope, whose 
anchor id the cross, whose haven is above; 
Charity embracing all mankind with a sister^s 
love; Humility walking in lowliness of mind, 
esteeming others better than itself ; Fortitude 
leaning on the -rock of ages as its salvation ; 
and that peace, which Jesus gives to him who 
loveth him and keepeth his commandments,' 
'^ the peace of a pure heart and of a good con- 
science, and of faith unfeigned.''^ 

' John XIV. 97. * 1 Tim. i. 5. 



Pagan WorshippeTs offered saciificet-an^ sap- 
plicaUe&s to those evil propensities^ which Irom 
lyiie comiption of our mature mingle witb our 
Ibest intentions, and s^ainst wUch vie are charg- 
ed^ ir^ the spirit of Christian watchfulness^ to 
keep the heart with all diligence^ since out of it 
are the issues of life. They heheld witb dis- 
naj the fatal influence of those vices, which we 
are taught, not so much to dread as to subdue, 
ppt to sink under but to conquer ; and we ass 
«xpre$sly enjoined by St. Paul, "upt to be 
OTeroome yriih evil bi^t to overcome eyil with 
^ooi"' Inspired with terror' at-the appearance 
of nisfortmiies, thp cause of whiqh tj^ey were 
jgnonMit of> they addressed even thdr am^reheii!- 
siws as a Deity* Fear had temples and altars 

raised to her, and with the spirit ^ prophetic 

< 

dread, they named her with the wcred Divinities 
by whom they swore, lest mingling her influeiitoe 
with their best 'v^shes,and their purest motives, 
she might appal the most courageous. Sup- 
port, encouragement^ and consolatiitn, were not 

• Rom. XII. HI. 
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the attributes of Pagan phUosophy, to revive 
the sinking, to cheer the drooping, and bamsh 
terror from the troubled mind, is the gentle 
spirit of the Gospel of Jesus. ^^ Fear not, Mary, 
for thou hast found favor with Gfod,"' was the 
cheering apostrophe of the Holy Angel, when she 
was troubled in mind at the glorious salutation 
which hailed her the future mother of our Lord. 
*' Fear not, for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy;"* were the grateful sounds which 
struck the ear of the astonished shepherds, to 
whom this Saviouf was announced. '^ Be not 
affrighted,"^ was the encouraging voice of that Sa- 
viour to the pious women, who came with devoted 
affection to visit the sepulchre of their crucified 
,Lord, who having overcome the power of death 
and hell, and burst the confines of the tomb, 
confirmed by his own resurrection the promise 
of that immortality he ched to establish. ^' For 
as in Adam all die, *so in Christ shall all be 
made alive."* 

' Luke I. 30. * Luke ii. 10. 

' Mark xvT. 6. ^1 Cor. xvi. 28. 



SEVENTH DIVISION. 



HfiROBS AND DEMI-GODS. 



The^ heroes aoid Bemi-Gods of pf ofwe his- 
tory v^re, strictl}^ speaking;, the offspiing of a 
Piviiuty and a mortal. Bttt this app^alioB was 
(tfterwards conferred npon all those distingni^* 
ed characters^ who had acquired any celebrity. 
Among whom we may reckon the leaders of the 
Grecian Colonies, the conquerors of the Golden 
Fleece^ and warriors who ^fought in the Theban 
and Trojan wars. The worship of the Heroes and 
Demi-Gods consisted in the celebration of gaqies 
to their honor^ at which their most illustrious 
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achieyements were sung. They were supposed to 
enjoy continued existence, and interest them- 
selves in the affairs of mortals. The most cele- 
hrs^tl^fl were luachus, CeQn^, Cadmu$, Peb^ps, 
Pet%e%is, Tkeaem, Dadalus, Hercules, Jman, Ca^a^ 
and PeUtix, Orpheus, JEsadapm, Prem^tkmt^ 
AchiUe^f and Oh/ue§, 



INACHUS. 

Inaclias came from Pfekeeniicia i^tp Gr^eee 
1880 years before the Gtuistjan Era. He fomd*- 
ed the city of Argos in the Morea, anciently 
called Peloponnesus, situated on a river to which 
he gave his name. From this prince a long suc- 
cession of monarchal descended, named Inachides. 
The Isthmus, which joins Morea to Greece^ was 
famous for the Iisthmian games, celebrated in 
honor of Neptune. 
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0ECROP8 AND GODRUS. 

Cecrops came from Egypt to ' establish him- 
self in Attica, where he founded the 12 towns 
wliich composed the kingdom of Athens. He 
introduced the laws, religious ceremonies, and 
customs of the Egyptians, and laid the founda- 
tions of those improvements, which afterwards 
irendered Athens the seat of arts, science, and 
politeness. The kingdom of Athens continued 
above 500 years, and ended in Codrus, who de- 
voted himself to death to save his country. It 
was afterwards governed by perpetual magis- 
trates, called Archontes. 



CADMUS. 



Cadmus was one of the most celebrated lead- 
ers of the Grecian Colonies, and has been im- 
mortalised for the introduction of the use of 
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letters into Greece^ the alphabet being unknown 
before his time. He left the coast of Phoenicia 
about 1350 years before Christy to form an esta-* 
bliahment in Boeotia^ where he buUt tb^ cijx of 
niehes, so renowped for its wars and milita^ 
)&eroes. He triumphed over all the obstacles he 
met with from the barbarous pfovinces^ yfidf^ 
surrounded him^ subdued the iEolians^ who ^e^ 
ceived from hin^ the €Qst<mis> laws^ and religion 
qf Pboemcia imd ijgypt And fioin that fifim4 
tiie ^oliantfi iui4 PhoeniciaBs were wite4 M out 
people. 

PBLOPS, 

P^ps was the hMit stranger titmoamk, iriie 
ietOed in Greece befcflre the capture of Troy. He 
w«e one of the ikip^tpowerfiil piinoes of GreeMj 
and gave his name to the pemnsnla of Pelopeoi^ 
MMS. He bad two SOBS, Atreus and ThyesWi, 
NfflMMekflible for thebr mutual hatred. Atreus wa« 
tiB lather of Againemnon aad Mendaus, wlio 
dfiMingauhed OieBKKlves in the mgn of Tkoy. 
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PERSEUS. 



Perseus v^as the son of Japiter and Danae^ 
daughter of Acrisius, king of the Argiyes. It 
havinjg been foretold by an oracle, that Acrisius 
should be deprived of his life and crown by his . 
grandson, he confined his daughter Danae in a 
brazen tower, that she might have no communi- 
cation with any man. Jupita:, however, found 
means of penetrating into her retreat^ by trans- 
forming himself into a shower of gold. After 
"Trerseus was bom, Acnsius had the motner ua 

child put into a chest, and thrown into the sea. 
They were found by some fishermen on the 
shores of one of the Cyclades:— and 1iie. decrees 
of the oracle were verified ; for Acrisius being 
present at the game of the quoit, in which Perseus 
was engaged, he accidentally received his deatti- 
blow from his grandson. When Perseus was 
arrived at manhood he was distinguished by the 
favor of the Gods ; Mercury supplied his head and 
feet with wings« Viilcan forged him a scymetar. 



. • 
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and Minerva lent him a shield. With the help 
of these he performed many exploits^ the most 
famous of which are^ firsts his delivering Andro- 
meda^ who' was chained to a rock by the Nereids^ 
to be' devoured by a sea monster^ because she 
presumed to compare her beauty with theirs : 
Sndly; his defeating Medusa^ one of the Gorgons, 
who were sea Deities of a hideous aspect ; by the 
assistance of Minerva he cut off her head^ from 
the blood of which sprung the winged horse Pe- 
gasus, who flying over mount Helicon, and strik- 
ing it with his foot, produced the fountain Hippo- 
crene, so much celebrated by the poets. 



THBSKUS. 

Theseus was the son of jEgeus, king of 
Athens, who ga,ve his name to the JSgean sea. 
In a war which his father had with Mii^os, king 
of Crete, he was taken prisoner and confined 
in the labyrinth ^ built by Daedalus ; by the 



fBMHB of Aiiadue he escaped, attd slew Ike 
MuM^taur, an animal hSIf man and tioM bttll; 
he lift^rwards oyercame the CentaxURs^ wli5 'wMe 
half men and half horses, vanqnished the TbB^ 
banSf defeated the Amaxons, visited the infef^ 
nal regions, and retnmed again on ertrth. 



Dsedalns was descended from Erectbeus, king 
of Athens ; he was a skilful architect, and is said 
to have built for Minos, king of Crete, an edi- 
fice called the Labyrinth, which was socurious-^ 
ly constructed, that those who once entered, 
could never extricate themselves. He was the 
first who invented sails to ships, which the poets 
Jiave celebrated under the name of wings, which 
they pretended he attached to his son Icarus, 
who by soaring too near the sun, melted the wax 
which fastened these wings, and he fell into the 
sea, which was afterwards called the learian 
sea. 
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HERCULES. 



Hercules^ called likewise Alcides, from his 
force and valor^ was fhe son of Japiter and 
Alcmena, fhe wife of Amphitryon. He was 
esteemed the most illustrious of all the heroes 
of antiquity. Being persecuted by the anger of 
Juno^he traversed the earth, destroying monsters^ 
and subduing giants and oppressors. For thesid 
wonderful exploits he was deified and worship- 
ped as the God of strength. His most celebrat* 
ed achievements were called the 12 labors of 
Hercules, and were performed in the service of 
Eurystheus, according to the decree of the Grods. 

1. He killed an enormous lion in the forest of 
Nemea, whose skin he afterwards wore as a 
trophy. 

2. He destroyed, in the lake of Lema, the 
Hydra, a dreadful serpent, which had seven 
heads; as soon as one was destroyed, another 
immediately sprung up, so that his labor was 
fruitless, till he seared the root with a red liot 
iron. 

Myth. K 
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3. He bound a wild boar, of prodigioos size, 
that infested the moimtain of Erymanthus. 

4. He pursued, for the space of a wh<de year, 
on the mountains of Menelaus, a hind conse* 
crated to Diana, famons for its golden horns and 
brazen feet ; he at length caught it. 

5. He killed or drove away the birds of the 
lake Stjrmphalus, which obscnied the stuwin their 
flight, and carried way men and devoured them. 

.6. He defeated the Amazons, a nation ofw^ar- 
like women, and took their Queen, Hippolite, 
prisoner. 

7. He cleansed, in one day, by turning the river 
Alpheus through it, the stables of Augeas, which 
had not been emptied for thirty years, though 
thvee thousand oxen were constantly lodged in 
them. 

8. He tamed a furious bull, who did great mis- 
chief in Crete. 

9* He vanquished Diomede, tyrant of Thrace, 
who it is said fed his horses with human flesh. 

]X). He slew Greryon, King of Spain, said to 
have three bodies, because he reigned over three 
islands, Majorca, Minorca, and Ebusa. 



Ill 

11. He destroyed flie dragon that guarded the 
golden apples in the gardens of the Hesperi'des^ 

12. He dragged to the light of day tfie triple 
headed Cerberus^ from the infernal regions. Hav- 
ing achieved these celebrated labors^ he became 
formidable not only to Eur jrstheus^ who had no 
longer any hope of conquering him^ but to all the 
other princes in the world. But aU his valor 
could not protect him from the power of love. 
Omphale, queen of Lydia, gained such an ascen- 
dancy over his affections, that he degraded him^ 
self so far as to spin among her women. He 
afterwards espoused Dejanira, which was' fatal 
to him, for Nessus (who is described as a Cen*' 
taur, being always on horseback) insulted and 
attempted to carry her off; but the hero letting 
fly an arrow steeped in the blood of the Hydra, 
gave him a mortal wound. Nessus, to revenge 
his death, gave her his coat, pretending it had 
the property of preventing the affections of Her- 
cules from wandering. As spon as he had put 
on this fotal gift of Dejanira, he felt himself 
consumed by a devouring fire, and threw himself 
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on the pfle he had prepared for a sacrffice, where 
he perished. He is represented clothed in the 
skin of the Nemean lion, and leaning on a club. 



JASON. 

Jason was the son of Eson, king of Thessalia 
and Alcimede. He was the leader of the cele- 
brated expedition to Colchis^ to fetch the GoU^i 
Fleece. This was called the Argonautic expe- 
dition, from the ship Argo, which was said to be 
made of the wood of the grove Dodona, and to 
possess the power of giving oracular responses. 
In this vessel he embarked with many of the 
most illustrious warriors of Greece, who offered 
to share the glory pf the enterprize. Poetic 
ficti6n has exaggerated the dangers and difficul- 
ties, which were represented as fonnidable mon- 
sters, who guarded this treasure— which, by some 
was supposed to be a Ram with a golden fleece: 
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others imagined, that particles of gold being 
mixed wifh the sands of the rivet in ColcttiSy 
sheep skins were extended at the bdttom ; by 
which means j^tes amassed great riches. 

The achievement of this conquest was obtained 
by tbe assistance of Medea, the daughter of this 
prince^ who by her enchantments lulled to sleep 
flie monsters that guarded the fleece, of which 
he took possession, and set sail with Medea^ 
whom he married. He afterwards abandoned 
her for Creiisa, daughter of the king of Ccmntlu 
Medea, to revenge this infidelity, murdered her 
own children by him, and enclosing fire in a 
casket she sent it to Creiisa, who opening it, 
the flames burst out, and destroyed her and all 
the palace. 



CASTOR AND POLLUX. 



Castor and Pollux were the twin sons o£ 
Leda, flie wife of king Tyndaros. Folhix, beiiig 
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hoDiored with .the appellation of the son of Jupir^ 
%tt,' was considered immortal. Being reared, 
together, and continually engaged in the same, 
pursuits/ they became so tenderly attached to 
eabh other, .that CastQr being killed in an engage- 
Bient, Pollux intreated Jupiter either to suffer 
him' to die, or suffer his departed brother to 

M * 

share his immortality. Jupiter granted his re- 
quest,' and they were transported to the Zodiac, 
where they form the Constellation called the 
Twins. 



ORPHEUS. 



Orpheus was considered the son of Apollo and 
the Muse Calliope. He excelled in music, poetry, 
and philosophy ; and played so harmoniously on 
hi^ lute, that he stilled the tempests, tamed 
savage animals, and gave motion to the trees 
and rocks. After the loss of Eurydice,his wife. 
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he followed her to the entrance of the mfemal 
regions^ where the melody of his yoice so 
charmed Pluto^ that he obtained her restoration, 
on condition that he - did not look behind him 
till he returned on earth. But the impatience of 
Orpheus being unable to submit to this painful 
restraint, he turned his eyes, and his beloved 
Eurydice yanished from his embrace. - 



iBSCULAPIUS. 

^sculapius was the son of Apollo, and the 
God of Physic ; he is represented with a crown 
of laurels, and knots in the staff he leans on, 
to signify the difficulties in the study of Physic. 
It was said that he was destroyed by Jupiter 
with a thunderbolt, because Pluto complained 
that his art diminished the subjects of his em- 
pire. He was worshipped at RomCj^ where a 
serpent was consecrated to him. 



no 



PROMETHEUS, 

Prometheus was the son of lapetus^ 
whom the Greeks boast their descent. Seeing^ 
Jnpiter had created man^ he endeavoured to imi-' 
tate him^ by forming statues of clay ; and ac« 
quired such perfection in this art, that they 
appeared almost animated. Minerva telling 
him« that they wanted only heavenly fire to give 
them life^ the ambitious Prometheus conceived 
the idea of stealing it^ and lighted a flambeau at 
the rays of the sun. As soon he had commu- 
nicated this celestial flame to his statues they ri- 
valled the productions of Jupiter. This God, to 
punish his presumption, ordered Vulcan to bind 
him to Mount Caucasus, where a vulture con- 
tinually preyed upon his liver, which was perpe- 
tually renewed. Not appeased by this vengeance, 
Jupiter summoned the beautiful Pandora to his 
presence. Pandora, which signifies all gifts, had 
been formed by the other Gods ; who, jealous that 
Jupiter should alone possess the power of creat- 
ing man, united their talents to produce a jper- 
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feet woman; each bestowing on her some rare 
endowment. Jupiter desired her to carry a box 
to Epimeiheas> the brother of Prometheus^ which 
contained every species of evil. As soon • as he 
had opened it these escaped^ and spread over all 
the earth ; Hope alone^ the last resource of un- 
happy mortals^ remained at the bottom of the box. 



. ACHILI^BS. 

, Achilles was the son off Peleus' and Thetis^ 
He was esteemed, an* invincible warrior, and the 
Oracles had predicted that Troy could not be 
taken without his . aid. Thetis plunged him 
into the Styx, to render him invulnerable, and 
when the armies ' assembled - to besiege Troy 
she privately sent him to the court of Lycomedes^ 
disgnised.in a female dress. Ulysses discovered 
this artifice, and engaged him to embark in this 
expedition; and Vulcan, ut the intreaties of 



.* 
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ThetiS; famished him with atmour. He killed 
Hector, son of Priam, King of Troy, and perish- 
ed himself by the band of Paris, who shot him 
in the heel> by which Tbetid held him wbw she 
plunged him in the Stjrx ; the only part in which 
he was vulnerable. 



ULYS8ES. 

Ulysses, the son of Laertes, was one of the 
most distinguished heroes at the siege of Ttoy, 
by whose wisdom and stratagem the city was 
delivered into the power of the Greeks. After 
this war he was driven by contrary winds into 
different ports, and by various accidents prevent- 
ed reaching his native country for a space of 
ten years. Penelope, his wife, during this long 
absence was an example of virtue and prudence ; 
no intreaties oould prevail on her to violate tha 
promise of constiancy she had made to Ulysses* 
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When she was urged^ by her relations and sai- 
itorS; to accept a future husband^ and found she 
<;ould no longer defer her election^ she requested 
to finish a task of needle-work, which she had 
allotted herself. The event depending on its 
completion^ she undid by night what she had 
accomplished during the day ; by this delay she 
gained time till the return of Ulysses, who put 
all her suitors to death. 



REFLECTIONS. 

In perusing these exploits of the Heroes of 
the Fabulous Times, abounding with the mar- 
irellous and absurd, we are as much ^miised 
with the fanciful embellishments of fiction, as 
astonished at the miracles that undaunted 
courage and univearied perseverance could 
achieve: — Jason trusting his adventurous bark 
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to the perils of unknowti seas^ braving fhe vio« 
lence of the tempests through the unfathomed 
deep, unappalled by the fables of the fiery dra- 
gons which stratagem trasted to subdae, when 
courage dared not hope for success ; — Hercules 
capturing monsters^ and astounding by his deeds 
of prowess the princes of the earth ; — Perseus 
endangering his own life to deliver captive inno- 
cence and beauty;— the fabled Twins^ trium- 
phant in the field of battle^ and in those cele- 
brated games, where the mental and corporeal 
powers, trained by a long course of discipline, 
displayed unrivalled agility, strength, and skill ; 
— and, what is more interesting to friendship 
and feeling, the tender Pollux imploring death to 
be his portion if immortality was not to be 
the lot of his brother Castor; ''they were 
swifter than eagles ; they were stronger than 
lions ; they were lovely and pleasant in their 
'' lives, and in their death were not divided/'' 
Orpheus taming the ferocious beasts, and still 
mare ferocious heart of man, by the sweet sounds 

* 8 Sam. i. f3. 
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of his lyre, which melted 0v«it Ibe obdurate' 
ftpltit of VMo, rad won tPom the regioiis of 
the dead his beloTed Earydioe^-^romid whotfs 
featfb Oe feif ds of song waiMed a pla&itSire melo- 
dy, to diarm her wandering aiiado and sooito 
his tendev melancholy, ff those days of hendo 
pfovfes» ate past,, if the impmvemettC of tho 
«rts has vemoTed the difficulties they encoun- 
t0red> and science taught the falbu^y of the 
dangers fea^d; ifthe page of thilh unadem*- 
«d by the poet's fiction sifli:s to insigmficanoe, 
when conqpared with these Tieionary aohlwe- 
ments; let us turn from the triumphs of the 
Pligan to the nobler aed higher' conquest' df the 
Christian hero ; let us contend for the mastery 
of crar pasi^ions, and the siAjectioii of our 
heart, putting on the whole armour of God ; 
let us fight under the banners of Christ i^ru- 
cified, to obtain, not the fading laurel, nor thef 
perishable gem, but ta ensure that incoirnptiUe 
crown of glory, which is prepared fbf Ins fbl- 
lowers in the kingdom of the blessed* 
A corrupted tradition of the transgression of 
Myth. L 



our fiirst patents may be traced in the fabled 
adventures of Prometheus, whose presumptaous^ 
spirit dared to rival the god of his idolatry, 
and wrest from the celestial abodes that light 
and knowledge, which in mercy had been with^ 
held from his bounded faculties. In the specie- 
otrl^ and seducing suggestions, which pointed oat 
to him the advantages of possessing, and the 
means of attaining these blessings, which' had 
been denied, the wiles of the great deceiver of 
j^iankind are faintly typified ; '^ ye shall n()i 
^'%smfely die. For God doth bidw, that in the 
'^day ye ^at thereof,^ then' your eyes ^hall be 
^'opened, and ye shall be as Gods, knowing good 
" «nd evit*' » 

. In the pitnishment whidfa followed the oiBfence, 
and in the evils whioh succeeded, spreading 
desolation and misery over all the eart1;i, " tn^ 
^^ bulation'and languish to every soul of man,'^ * 
leaving only hope to comfort his sinful and fal- 
len' race ; the fatal disobedience of Adam, and 
the wreck of his temporal and eternal happi- 
ness are obscurely figured. But if the bringing 

; Geo, iti. 45. * Rom. ii. 9. 
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down from above that animating spirit^ which 
the Heathens symbolised under the emblem 
of fire^ ronsed the vengeance ofihe God of Pro- 
metheus, and was to him a consuming fire, even 
unto death ; is there not for us a spirit which 
destroys lo make alive, a spirit which purifies 
the heart, and sanctifies it te obedience ? If the 
acquisition of this forbidden knowledge taught 
only the misery and desolation of sin, is there 
not a wisdom to which we may aspire, which 
we are bid to seek, which we are enjoined to 
pray for; "the wisdom that is from above, 
^' which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy 
*'to beintreated,full of mercy and good fruits f''* 
In the beautiful allegory of Pandora may w^ 
not trace the consoling influence of that hope, 
which, though hid from many in the darker ages, 
and but faintly shadowed out to the chosen 
servants of God, softened the primal curse, that 
bitter punishment of sin, and tempering justice 
with mercy, held out the promise of redemption 
to afature race, and the hoi>e of salvation to the 
ends of the earth? 

! James iii. 17. 
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EIGHTH DIVISION. 



THE THEBAN WARS. 

This oijtjr of Thehe^^ so xeao^voed Soi Us wmtp 
wa99itaatediii]3iiQe0tia« Law^ its Icings had beeu 
i0jB9ffi6d by Ibe otade, ibat the mh ^ho slurald 
proceed froxahis manriagifi vitib JTocaata aboold 
be the iniijdeicir <^ Ms faHtet. md the hwhsnd 
of )m XMther* When thelchild was bom, he 
was exposed to become the prey .<tf wild beasts. 
But beinjF^&uad by one of tbe shepherds of the 
kla^ of Coitoth^ he wee presented to the ^ueen^ 
who brought hw up as her eon, under the 
muaAe of CEdipos* Bayii^ leamt when he ar« 
lifed at manhood, that he wa^ not the son of 
Polybus, and finding from <he oracle heoMi* 
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salted^ that he should discover his father at 
Phocis^ he took the road thither. Meeting in a 
narrow way with an old man who haughtily bade 
him not to obstruct his passage^ he attacked and 
slew him. This was his father Laius. 
. After this fatal accident the kingdom of 
Thebes and the hand of Jocasta were promised 
to him^ who should deEver the eity from the 
miseries it was afflicted witib^ by the incursion 
of banditti^ who having united with Sphynx, the 
natural daughter of Laius> laid waste the 
country. (Edipus discovered her retreat^ dis- 
persed the accomplices of her crimes, and in re- 
ceiving the hand of Jocasta accomplished the 
oracle in its full extent. By her he had two 
sons, Eteocles and Polynices, and two daughters^ 
Antigone and Ismene. This unfortunate and 
guilty pair having .discovered the fatal secret, 
Jocasta tenninated her grief by a violent death, 
and CEdipus tore out his eyes, and sentenced 
himself to perpetual exile. Eteocles and Po- 
lynices agreed to share alternately tihe cares of 
government. Eteocles, the elder, reigned firsts 
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ikM, PaljrBices itpi^ied to AdcMtas^ Icing of 
Ajg08| for nedress. He gare him his daughter 
ia moniage, aod prosiked him powerful asaii^ 
ance. It was in this expeditioii that Ae iihis^ 
tdont warriors of Gceece iaunoitalised their 
Baaoye, and flie fojifctaiy art acqiiired a reputatiom 
tiHlheaiinbiomi. After a long and undecisira 
battle, im which the flower of the rival amy pe* 
rifihed, ]Steocks and Polynices, arged to madnesa 
Iqrhatcad and ambition^ agreed to determine the 
dispute by single combat. They attacked each 
other with fory, and both perished in the dreadfid 
contest. Thoagfa the lliebans at last conqneredj^ 
and the greatest part of the Argian generala 
were slain^ thek trinmph was but of diMt dnra^ 
tion. The sons of those slaughtered chieftains 
avenged their fathers' canse* The city wa^ at-* 
tacked, abandoned and given up to pillage, and the 
Thd)aBS beingpersu^ded, that the judgment of the 
Gods would haunt them whjUe the bk>od of CEdi* 
pus remained upon the earth, placed another 
family on the throne, and afterwards adopted 
the republican form of government 
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THE TROJAN WAR. 

Troy was atkcieatlj the capital of Asia Mi- 
nor, it is celebrated for the ten years' war it 
snstained against llie Greeks. An implacable ha- 
tred had long existed between Priam, king of 
Troy, and Agamemnon, king of Mycene, neat 
Argos. This was kindled into a war by the 
Ireachery of Paris, the son of Priam, who, ena- 
moured with the beauty of Helen, the wife of 
Menelaus, abused his confidence and hospitality, 
and carried her off to Troy. The Grecian Princes 
breathing only revenge for this insult and dis- 
honor, summoned the different states, who 
united under the command of Agamemnon, 
solenmly vowing not to lay down their arms 
till they had conquered the Trojans. After 
repeated battles, in which the pride of their 
armies perished, a long siege, the most atro- 
cious cruelties, and the most artful stratagems^ 
the Greeks triumphed, and Troy was reduced to 
ashes. 
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REFLECTIOJfS. 

In the history of the Theban wars we be^ 
hold the madness of ambition^ which to obtain 
a penshable crown^ sacrificed the dearest .in«* 
terests of nature^ and rent asunder the closest 
ties* We see children of the same parents^ rear* 
ed ander the same roof, and cradled in the same 

arms, forget '^ how good and pleasant a thing it 

« • 

"is. for brethren to dwell together in unity;!'* 
a good which the holy psalmist compares to 
precious ointment, or the gentle influence of 
refreshing dew to the parched earth. Sacred 
writ, which every where abounds with the 
glowing language of oriental metaphor,, em- 
ploys this beautiful and striking figure to ex- 
press the force of friendship and the devoted- 
ness of affection. Saul wept for Jonathan 

* 

with a brother's love : " I am distressed for thee^^ 

> Psal. cxxxiii. U 
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'^my broChei Jonathaa: v^ery pleasant bast (hoa 
*^ Ibeoawito me : thy love tome was wondediil/^' 
Paul eiLhoFts the disciples aad servants of 
Chnsttoloveoneancrther. '^Mybelovedbfethren, 
'^ kt «s love one anotiier ; for love is of God :'" 
^'•--and 'everyone thatlovetti is bom-of God,, 
'^aad faM>w0fti God/'* Tlie Messed #esas 
to eypvess Ins love for those he came down to 
aa^^, joenldfindno t^derer i^pellationihan that 
of brother* ^' Wlioso doeth the will of my Father 
''wUAisiafieaven^heismybroflm:/'^ Even 
in tiie Pagaa world, fedUmgs of hatred, whai 
indoiged against strangers aad aiemies, were 
hddjnjnat abhorrence as destniclave in prin^ 
ciple and &tal in effedt ; tmt when direct* 
ed against a brother's interest aad a brother's 
life, they were, considered so deep and dead* 
ly a crime, that poetry has employed a fki^^t* 
fid figuie to express the idenfless passiens 
whkh animated them and the boirors of the deed^ 
representlag that the flames which rose from 
their Ameral pile reAmed to nnite, that their 

^Matth. xii. 50, 



ashes might not be confounded^ as if their^aiUK 
mosity continued after death to be perpeta* 
ated in their future existence. The lustre of an 
earthly diadem^ when no brighter one was held 
out to their hope^ and the applause of an ad- 
miring multitude^ might dazzle Ihe sense and 
smother the gentler feelings of those> who <)Ould 
not contemplate the joy of heaven nor join ^si 
the hallelujahs of an angelic host ; but we. in a 
christian age^^ and let us not despise the glorious 
privilege, have the example and the precepts of a 
Saviour, who has taughtus to *^ love our enemies^ 
'' to bless them that curse us, to do good to them 
^* that hate us, and to pray for them which de^ 

spitefully use us and persecute ms" > 
From whence come wars and fightings among 

you? come they not hence even of your lusts^ 
^' which war in your members Y* ^ Nothing can 
more strongly exemplify the language of the 
Apostle than the subject we have just been 
considering. We see in the Trojan war lawless 
passion and female frailty deluge tlie earth with 

^ ! Mallh. V. 44. * Jam. iv. u 
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Uood. During a space of ten years we find the 
flower of the Grecian youib^ and their most 
renowned heroes^ torn from their kindred and 
country^ and led to perish on foreign shores. 
Those who escaped the fate of battle were ex- 
posed on their return to all the disasters of 
imprisonment and shipwreck, and after wan- 
dering as exiles^ were received as strangers un- 
expected and unwelcome. Betrayed by their 
nearest relations and friends, many were driven 
to seek in distant lands a safer asylum. And 
a few generations only had passed away> before 
even the name and lineage of the confederated 
chiefs and triumphant conquerors of desolated 
Troy were buried in oblivion*. 
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NINTH DIVISION. 



GAMSS* 

Games were at first institated from religious 
motives. They were at llie same time a pnblie 
amusement among the Greeks and Bomans. 
Of these games or exercises, three principally 
engaged the attention of the Romans. 

1. The Equestrian or Curale games, which 
consisted of races run in the Circus. ' 

2. The Combats called Agonales, which con- 
sisted in wrestling, or in combats between men 
and animals, trained for that purpose. These 
combats were exhibited in the Amphitheatre* 

3. Theatrical representations of Tragedies, 
Comedies and Satires^ 

The most celebrated games among the 6re- 



IS9 
ciittis itwe tiie Olyli^iAil^ ilie PirtbiMi, Ae- Ne* 

2i ChaHot «nd foot rtees; 

Si Leapifigp ttad llie di9e«»: tfiit latteif wais a 
]»MV3r sioiie^ which tkdf colrteaded wiior shoidd 
iSttaw £Eurfhest. 

4k. WreBtiing, tvhich consisted in- exerting: ali 
their strength to flnronr each oAer on thci 
ground. 

5. The Cestus; orboacii^. 

All thesegan^esbe^anititbasoleBtmsaGrifiibe. 
The conqnefors were proclaimed by a herald^ 
and celebnrted wilii songs of victory. Hiey 
were distingaished by &e most ftUtering honors^ 
and supported during life at the public ex- 
pense. 



TEAfPLES; 



In Ab eitfly a:ge» of Pa^ WMsftip altars 
Myth. M 
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of sime or toff were the only, preparations for 
their sacrifices ; but after idolatry was establish- 
ed and the arts cultivated, magnificent temples 
were raised, in which the statues of the"^ Gods 
and of illustrious men were placed. ~ Their 
votiye ofierings, and the trophies taken fifom the 
enemy, were likewise deposited there. The build- 
&igs were, consecrated with the greatest cere- 
mony ; they were held in profound veneration^ 
and considered an asylum for debtors and 
criminals. The principal were : 
.1: The Temple of Belus. . 

2. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

a The Temple of Jupiter Olympus. 

4. The Temple of Apollo at Delphu 



THE TBMPLE OF BBLUS. 

This famous edifice was the most ancient of 
the Pagan Temples. It wag composed of eight 
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towers, raised upon each other, and re^arly 
diminishing towards the top. This temple, so 
remarkable for its constmction and riches, was 
consecrated to the memory of Belus, who was 
supposed to be the same as Nimrod. It is re- 
corded in Scripture under the name of the 
Tower of Babel, where God, to punish the 
idaring impiety' of man, confounded their lan- 
guage, and scattered them abroad on the face 
of the earth. 



THE TBMPLS OF DIANA AT BPHESUS* 

This Temple, one of the seven wonders of the 
world, was the work of sevend ages. All the na- 
tions of the east vied with each other in adorn- 
ing and enriching it. It was 427 feet long and 
200 broad, and the superstructure was supported 
by 127 columns, each 60 feet high, the presents of 
as many kings. It was burnt by Erestratus, 
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y^ mmh^ to ^^»^r1m mfM immrt^ by a 



TEMPLE OF JUPITER OLYMPUS. 

As^big wagmficent edifice vFfb^ iatended to 
comef an idea of til^ DiHrii»i^ Majesty ^f Jupi^ 
ter, ike sablimest efforts of hum^ a^ were 
employed in its construction. It contained the 
throne and statue of Jupiter Olympus, composed 
of gold and ivory, and ^meA of the immortal 
Phidias. They reached from the pavement to 
the vault/whicl^ was 68 feet, and were objects of 
universal wonder and admiration. 



'^»"^«»^^'»f"i*«W^«^iWW^ 



TEMPLE f)P APOLLO AT ©ELPHI. 

TbJB Temple, though not equol to that of J«- 
pjjter iu fsmt of beauty or dimension^ was much 
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richer in its possessions. For no answer could 
be obtained by those who consulted its oracles^ 
till some considerable present had been made to 
adorn it. It was erected over the cavfem which 
gave birth to its oracles^ and though once swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake^ was replaced by 
another of equal splendor. 



THE PANTHEON OP R0M£« 

This superb building, which during the reign 
of Paganism was consecrated to All the Gods, is 
now known under the name of the Church of All 
Saints. It.is oonsid^ed as the greatest effort 
of. architecture^ and the sublimest monument pf 
human genius. It still. remains uninjured amidst 
^ the war of elements^ the wreck of matter, and 
* the crush of worlds.' 
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ORACLES. 

Oracles were the invention of Priests to im 
pose on the credulity and superstition of the peo- 
pie, by pretending by these means to predict 
ftiture events and resolve important questions. 
They were very numerous, and the most re- 
markable were 

1. The Oracle of Dodona. 

2. The Oracle of Ammon. 

3. The Oracle of Delphi. 

4. The Oracle of Ttophonius. 



«*«wi 



9»B OUACl/B Oir ^DOtDONA. 

This Oracle was one of the most ancient in 
Greece. The chapel ofthis priestess was situat- 
ed near an oak, at the foot of which a fountain 
flowed, whose gentle murmurs were interpreted 
by the pnestess who j>resided, as predictions of 
f uturo events. 
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ORACLE OP AMMON. 

This Oracle was situated in the desartd of 
Lybia. It was consecrated to Jupiter tmder the 
name of Jupiter Ammon^ who was represented 
with the head of a ram having horns. Eighty 
priests carried this statue upon their shoulders 
in a gilded ship, followed by young girls and 
matrons singing hymns in honor of the God. 
Tlie responses of this oraole were announced by 
tha priests from some movement or sign of the 
statne. 
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ORACLE OF DELPHI. 

The Oracle of Delphi was of great antiquity^ 
and the most celebrated in Greece. Its priestess 
was called Pjrthia, from the serpent Python, slain 
by Apollo. These priestesses were young 
virgins, selected with great care : it was supposed 
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Chey were inspired from the exhalations of a 
vapour which issued from a cayern. Over the 
opening of this cavern^ a tripod was placed^ on 
which the priestess was seated^ when she re- 
peated the answers dictated by Apollo. 



ORACLE OF TROPHONIUS. 

Though Trophonius did not rank among the 
Gods, l\e had a famous oracle in Boeotia. The 
responses were given in a cavern. Those who 
wished to consult this oracle were prepared by 
certain ceremonies before they were admitted. 
On their return they wrote on a tablet what 
they had seen or heard^ and this was interpreted 
by the priest. 



BYBJLS, 



The ancients gave the name of Sybfls to a 
certain number of young females whom they 



supposed endowed with the gift of prophecy. 
These oracles were written in a species of 
poetry, called Sybilline verses. The Sybils were 
very numeroas : the most famous were, 

1. The Persian, called Sambethe, who styled 
herself daughter-in-law of Noah. 

2. The Lybian, said to be a daughter of 
Jupiter. 

3. l%e Delphian, who, after the capture of 
l^bes, was appointed priestess to ftte temple 
of Ap^o at Delphi. 

4. The Sybil of Cumae. 

This was the most celebrated of all the 
Sybils, a native of CJuma^, near Borne. She was 
priestess to AjpoUo, by whom she was inspired. 
She Kendefed her oracles from the bottom of 
^ cavern^ placed in a temple of that God, which 
had an hundred doors^ whence the answers ef 
this ]KFophetoss were axmounced in as many ter- 
xible voices. She had a tenqple erected to her 
by the £Uunans» who hoijiauredher as a divinity. 
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5. The Erythrean. 

Tliis prophetess foretold the success of the 
Trojan war> at the time the Greeks embarked 
for that expedition. 

6. The Cumean. 

This Sybils bom at Cuma^ a city of ^olis, is 
celebrated for having sold her collection of 
Sybilline verses to Tarquin the Elder. This 
collection consisted of nine books, for which 
she asked three hmidred pieces of gold ; this 
being refused^ she threw three of them into the 
fire^ still demanding the same price. Tarquin 
persisted in his refusal^ and the priestess in her 
demand, till only three books remained. The 
king fearing she would destroy these likewise^ . 
granted her the sum she required. These books 
were confided to the care of two priests called 
Duumviri, whose whole employment was to 
watch over the sacred treasure. When Christi- 
anity was established, public veneration for 
these verses diminished, and they were burnt 
under the reign of the Emperor Honorius. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

The public games among the ancients were 
not merely amusements; they were originally 
instituted from religious motives in celebration 
of national yictories^ and in honor of their 
Gods, and were attended with all the solemni- 
ties and sacrifices of their worship. The com- 
batants were trained to these different exercises 
by a loi^ course of discipline and painful priva- 
tions ; strength was requisite to some, agility to 
others, but entire devotion to the general cause 
was indispensable to all. Such likewise is the 
warfare of the Christian combatant; but the 
Pagan contended only for the prize of a corrupt- 
ible crown, which in the contest one only could 
obtain ; to the Christian's view and the Chris- 
tian's hope, an incorruptible crown is offered, 
and the mastery promised to every man that 
continue th in well-doing. But if their reward 
was less glorious, so were their trials less 
severe; they wrestled only against flesh and 
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blood, we against the principalities and rulers 
of darkness. But as they had only temporal 
adyersaries, so had they only temporal sup- 
ports ; to us the il^ole formour o€ Grodris gifcn, 
the breastplate of rigbieonsness^ the shieldr 
of Mth, the bdmet of salration, and> abater 
all, the aword of the spirit, which' is the 
Wwd of God.« With fliese '' let us striv^e to 
^' fight the good fight of faith, and lay hold <^ 
^* etranal life,^ that we may receive the orown 
'^ of righteousness^ which the Loid> the righteous 
'^ Judge, shall give at the last day, to aH.who 
^^ hnre hia appearing^" 

If we wish to contiempHeUe the vanity of oMrtbly 
splendor and the weakness' of human aft, we 
have but to turn our eyes to the tem][des ei Ihe 
Heathens, dMKier monuments of antiquity^ which 
are now mouldering^ into ruins. Those ma^ni^ 
ficent edifices raised to Gods made with hands, 
the united labors of successive ages, tbe most 

' £(hcsv vL 14> Uy 17. ^ 1 Tim. vi. U. 

' STiiD. iv.8. 
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exquisite devices of craft and genius^ ''the 
^' temple of the great Goddess Diana^ whom 
^^ all Asia and the world worshipped."' 
Eren the Temple of Solomon^ the glory of 
the East^ to which the Queen of Shefoa came 
to pay her homage^ '* bringing very great 
*' stores and precious stones;"* and the 
*' Great Babylon/' the boast of him *' who 
built it by the might of his power^ and for 
the honor of his majesty ;"* these have aH 
yielded to the sweeping inflaence of time^ and 
sunk inilie lapse of ages. Their mighty ora- 
cles too are dumb^ and their prophetic minis- 
ters are mute. Those oracles which decided the 
fate of nations^ to which every eye was turned^ 
and every ear listened in silent expectation, to 
whose power the most gigantic mind and the 
haughtiest spirit bowed and became ** gentle as 
'' a little child :"^ those far-famed priestesses, 
whose mspirations were supposed to have been 
caught firon^ heaven, and whose hallowed lips 

^ Acts xix. 37. * 1 Kings x. 10. 

^ Dan. iv. 30. ^ Lukf xviii. ir. 

Myth. K 
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were believed to have uttered decrees of 
almighty wisdom: frauds tyramiy and super- 
stition were their supporters, and wit|i them 
Ihey have fallen. The Snnlof Kighteousness, 
which has arisen, has dispelled those clouds 
of darkness and error, and the light of truth now 
shines on the Christian world in all its glory.' 

But if these prophetic warnings are dumb, 
have we not an oracle that shall never fail ; 
the words of eternal life, sealed with the 
blood of a crucified Saviour, who has de- 
clared that it is easier for heaven and earth 
to pass, than one tittle of the law to fail. ^ 
To this oracle let us then turn, and on the page 
^ of sacred writ rest our hope and bur trust- The 
pride and policy of Pagan priests taught their 
doctrine in ambiguity, and shut out the light of 
truth from the untutored mind ; but Jesus invites 

^ Vide Frontispiece. Superstirion, terrified at the anni- 
hilation of the Pagan Deities, is directed by the Angel of 
Light to behold the manifestation of the Gospel, which is 
symbolised by the Cross of Christ. 

* Luke xvi. 17. 
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Ifae simplest and fhe humblest siiuier to drink at 
the pure and heavenly streams^ whose waters 
are the fountain of life. 

/If the interpretations of their oracles and the 
intercession of their priests^ who " daily offered 
^ up sacrifice; first for their own sins and then 
'* for the people's/' » must be purchased by 
gifts and treasures proportioned to the wealth 
and crimes of the transgressors^ let us h% 
thankful ^* that we have not an High Priest 
^' who cannot , be touched with our infirmi- 
" ties/' * but one who is *' holy, harmless, unde- 
*' filed, separate firom^ sinners, and made higher 
'* than the heavens : who, when he had offered 
up himself, and made one sacrifice for sin, 
for ever sat down on the right hand of God, 
^ where he ever liveth to make intercession 
*' for us."*" If their priests, to expiate the 
guilt of their^enitent offenders, enjoined painful 
penances, and fatiguing ceremonies, let us be 
grateftil. for the cheering invitation that Jesus 
gives to aU^ who groan under the burden of their 
sins. '' Come unto me, all ye that labor and 

; Heb. vii, S7. t Heb. iv. 5, I Heb. vii. 85. 
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are beayy laden^ and I- will . give you - rest. 

Take my yoke upon you^ and leain of me^ for 

I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall 
'' find lest unto your souls : for my yoke is easy^ 
*^ and my burden is light." ' 

If Pagan worshippers ' were not allowed to 
entqr their mysterioua sanctuary, which was 
hidden firom the public eye, and closed to ths 
access of the multitude ; let as rejoice that we 
may have ** boldness to enter into the holiest by 
'^ the blood of Jesus, by a new and living wayi 
'' which he has consecrated for us through his 
''flesh."* 

If our temples boast not the workmansdiip of 
successive ages« nor the wealth of tributary 
nati<K:ii, let the heart of every true ChristiaD 
be th4 t^nple of that God whom the heaven 
and '' hMven of heavens cannot contain, much 
'' less ft hotjise builded by human hands."^ 
If we do not bring the votive gifts to ths 
molten shrine, to conciliate the^ favor^ or de- 
precate thft vengeance of Gods of wood and 

I Matt xi. se> 99> 39. ^ Heb. x. 19, 30. 

^ i I Kinga viii. 97. 
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s^one, '^ knowing that ^ we are not redeeihed 
^* with corruptible things as silver^ and gold» 
" but with the precious blood of Christ/'' 
let us offer the sacrifice of a broken spirit 
and a contrite heart, which God will not 
despise ; having this assurance, that if our sa- 
crifice is sanctified by faith and humility, and 
offered in spirit and in truth, the supplicating 
prayer of repentant guilt, and the grateful voice 
of thanksgiving which resound from our humble, 
but hallowed roofs, will through the mediation 
of ^a Saviour be registered on high, in a temple 
'' not made with hands, eternal in the Heavens/' 
If the accumulated riches of those far^ 
famed temples of Greece and Rome ; if those 
treasures, the magnificent but perishable tribute 
•f superstition ; if the costly but vain offer- 
ing of gratitude, and the exquisitely wrought but 
unavailing propitiation for sin have sunk into 
oblivion, corrupted by " the moth and rust," 
and fallen the prey of the cruel spoiler ; let us not 
liope to preserve those Idols we have set up in 

'» 1 Pet. i. 18, 19» . 



